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| WHEREIN 
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ancient, and neceſſary form of Govern- 
| ment in theſe Kingdoms. 
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797 & may'be laid {andahar 
very truely) iFhas this 

A Ifland of Great |Brizggn, 
which (though ſocalled)3s 
but as, it were a Spap Af 
ground, if- compared! ith 
many 1Hlands in,.the-Uni- 
verſe, hath: been a greater 
Stage or Field of Blo@d:for 
many Centuries; of years 
laſt paſt, than any other 1- 
A 3 {land 


h 


tial man tojudge, if he ob- 


veral Paſſages from 1647, 
to 1659.” * Ts 


The Preface 


ſand or Nation - in the ' 
world, though of far larger 


Dimenſions,and capacity of 


People. And what hath | 
been the occaſion of thoſe | 


tragical Revolutions which 


ſpecially in the laſt Age ) 
is too eafie for any impar- 


ſerve the Series of the ſe- 


have happened therein (e- |. 


'* The ſtrange Jealouſies 
of the Government which 


had creprt'into the minds of 
the 'People, and the dehfre 


of Change (a thing natural 
ro the Vulgar ) rogether 
b15e't with 


The Preface, 

wich the Gotile Artipees 
of the principal Engimes.c 
the 16. Corfalicn bY who 
ſtimulated” the, Diſloyalty 

of the People under's ſpe- 
cious pretence of Piety'and 
Reformation, (when indeed 


* nothing but Covetc 


and vile Ambition.,” as*the 
chief End , atid Revtifion 
as the means to attain to 
that End, lay like the Shake 
in the Grals ). did diffuſe 
ſuch a general Infection 
through the Veins of the 
whole Kingdom, as iffno- 
thing but the Swords of 
the Incendiaries could 
have been the Inſtruments 
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The Preface. 
to let out, that ill Bloud. 
They directed their Points 
againſt the credulonus Peo- 
ple as well as againſt the 
Kin , Who they faid had 
offended : They fhaugh- 
tered .many and m ny 
thouſands of ;poor cheate 
and, deluded men, as well 
as embrued their hands 
in.the bloud of their ſacred 
and: lawful Sovyeraign : 
They deceived their igno- 
rant, Fellow-ſubjects, 5the 
Turkiſh Emperours. are 
mentioned in Story to itn- 
-poſe, upon "their common 
Bouldiers - who when thGir 
Armies were to ford any 
un- 


The Preface 
unpaſlable River, were 
wont to perſwade them, 
that as 'many of them as 
would throw themſelves 
in, and'make a Pile wi 
their Bodies which thou 
fill 'or dam up'that depth, 
1hould'be'fate ro-go'tg E- 
To ni 
_ * Thus did theſe Tinie- 
Reformers wade through 
the Gore: of the ignorant 
People, rill they Fad Ar= 
rived to the defired {hore 
* of, 'their "Luſt and Ambi- 
tion. Bur no ſooner were 
they gotten into the Seat 
of Supremacy , bur they 
fell out amongſt themſelves 

(like 
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The Preface. 

{like ſo many Robbers for 

a Pooty ) who ſhould have 

the greateſt ſhare in the 

Spoil and Hayock they 

had made of a Rich and 

Opulent Kingdom ; . and 

who ſhould be the Gover- 

nours to preſcribe Laws 

and Methods of Regiment 

over the People. And at 

laſt the ſtronger Party of 

them found it was neceſla- 
ry to keep that Power they | 
had by Arbitrary Govern- 
ment, viz. force of Arms; 

{ſuch a Force as before they 

dreamt was intended a 


gainſt them. | 
And 
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The Preface. 


And when -- they; faw 
their legal form of /No- 
Government. was not--like 
to be:long-liv'd, and found 
by Experience: - that the 
Nation could-be no longer 
{upported- under, - nor-;re- 
lieved from the Exorbitan- 
cies of their confuſed? A- 
narchy, then they had;Wir 


enough to prove by Argu- 


ments, that MONARCE 
was the onely LEGAL, 
ANCIENT and N E- 
CESSARY Form of. /Gq- 
vernment ; though they 
had not ſo much Honeſty 
as to reſtore that King: to 
his Throne who had Right 
ro 


The Preface. 

to rule over them, but en- 
deavoured to fet up an U- 
farper: From whence may 
be concluded, Thar (it was 
not Monarchy alone they 
firſt {track at, but the utter 
Exchifion -of the Royal 
Trae: 

And this Artiftice had 


certainly taken ettect, had 


It not been 'prevented -by 


the under - hand iPolicies 


of Lambert, and {ome 0- 
'thers of the then Ring- 
leaders: for — Croms- 


wel made aſceming Denyal, 
yet-it might have beeria- 


tal:to have truſted bim too 
far. 4 


And 
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The Preface. 


And now,Reader, having: 
(aid this, I think I need not 
make any Apology far the 

ublithing the enſuing Col- 
ection at ſuch a time as 
this is; a time which looks 
ſo black and diſmal , which 
ſeems to be, as it were, the 
Ghoſt or repreſentation in 
FE figie of 1541: , a Time 
wherein the Government 
is threatned by two vaſt 
Fxtreams, and ſeems to 
{tand inter Scyllam © Charyb- 
dim. And I could heartily 
with that a due Confidera» 
tion of what. is herein con- 
tained , may ſerve to the 
converting. the —_— 
Co 


em 
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T he Preface. 


| | ſeveral perſons, who, I fear, 
'!: arealmoſt ready to revive 
$ the God Old Cauſe, and att 
over the old Tragedy a- 
gain. 

And eng Regal Go- 
vernment is the great Baſis 
on which the Welfare of 
this Kingdom ſtands, I with 
that all Engliſh men would 
be fo far from thinking of 
the alteration of this ad- 
mirable Conſtitution, as to 
bleſs Almighty God that 
we have a King already ; 
ſuch a King , whoſe tranſ« 
cendent Clemency towards 
us, hath far exceeded our 
deſerts; ſuch a King, to 
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whom 
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Thbe Preface. 


whom ( next under God ) 
we owe our Laws, Religion, 
Wealth, Liberty, and Pro- 
perty ; and who graciouſly 
condeſcended to paſs 4» 
AF of Oblivion upon his Re- 
ſtauration. Therefore. pray 
for an Eſtabliſhmear of the 
preſent Government to the 
end of days, as prayeth 


A kearty lover 
of bu King and Country, 


C. C. 


Thurſ- 


a - 
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Thurſday the Ninth of April 1657. 


ppiand ronnlc open ke Mighnelt the Lon 
appointed to wait upon 
ProteQtor , in reference to what his 
did yeſterday propole in his Speech, now re 
ported to the Hoaſe, | 
Reſolved , That this Committee have power to receive 
from his Highneſs his doubts and ſcruples;, 
any of the particulars contained in the hamble 
and Advice formerly preſented ; and in anſwer , thereun- 
to , to offer to his Highneſs reaſons for his fatisfaRion', 
and for the maintainance' of the Reſolutions-of this 
Houſe 3 and ſuch particulars as they cannot (atishe his 
Highneſs in, that they report the ſame tq the Pazliament: 


The Names of the Committee. | 


Lord Whitlock Sit William. Strick{and: 
Lord Broghill; Col. Thiftlethwais. 

Maſter of the Ralls. Lord Commiſſioner Fines, 
Lord Commiſſioner Liſle. Sir Richard Onſlow. 

Mr. Waller. Sit Rich. Lacy. 

Lord Chief Juſtice. Mr, Secretary. .. 

Sir Charles Wolſeley. Atturney of the Dagchy, 
Gen. Montagne. Atturney General, 

Col. Jepſon. Mr. Godfrey, 

Sir Thymas Jones, Nik Howard. 


FW 


Col. Ireland. 
Col. Hacker. 
Major Wag\taffe. 
Mr. Franc. k 


Mr. Downing. 


Mr. Price. 

Maj. Gen. Whaley. 
Sir John Reynold;, 
Mr. Steward. 

Sir Chriſt, Pack, 
Mr. Lawrence. 
Alderm. Foot. 
Capt. Lilburne. 
Sir William Koberts. 
Mr. Trevor. 

Mr. Baron Parker. 
Mr. Tigh, 


Mr. Fowell. 
Major Andley. 
Col. Wilton. 
Major an. 
Col. Wd 
Maj. Gen. Berry. 
Lord Strick/and. 


Mr. Gorges. 

Earl of Tivedale. 
Sir Fobn Weeſnes. 
Dr. Dowgls. 


' Major Beaks. 


Mr. Briſcoe. 
Capt. Stone. 
Mr, Lucy. 


Col. 
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Sir Liſlebone Long. Mr. Rowſe. 

Mr. Thelwall. ' Mr. Tromboall.. _ 
Sir Edward Roddy . Mr. Bierton. 6 
Sir Francis Norris. | 


To mett forthwith in the Speatyy's Chamber 


Reſolved, That this Committee have- Powet to aps 
point ſome of 'their mumber to attend his io ' 


defire him to appoint a time when they thay wait upon. 
him according to thoſe Votes, 


Hen, Scobell Clerk of the Parliiment. 
The Lord Whitlock, 11 April. 


I Only enderſtand, that by Order of the Parliamant, 
this Committee are tied up to receive what your 
Highneſs ſhall be to offer, as 'to your Doubts 
or Scruples upon this Paper : The very Words of the Ot- 
der are , That the Committee have Powty to' attend your 
Highneſs, to rective from your Highneſs your Doubts and 
Scrmples, tonching any the raped gens in the bumble 
Petition and Advice, formerly preſinted ; and in yr 'there- 
wnto, to offer t0 your rornk os Reaſons fer your $, wares: 
and for the maintenance of 1he Reſolutions of the 
ſuch particulars as we cannot ſatirfie your _— 
we may report the ſame to the Parliament 

your Highneſs ſhalt think, fit to objef. 

Your Highneſs is pleaſed to 
ment, as it now ts, and ſeems to ſore. of 4 
fions, as if your Highneſs did make thai 
If the Government be well pg nap AT 
intended by your Highnels as an ObjeQtion in the ge- 

B 2 nel, 


Govern- 


[4] 
_ , I ſuppoſe the Committee will give you fatisfa- 
Lord Protefior. 

I R, I think that neither you nor I, but meet, with a 
very good heart, to come to ſome iflue of this great 
buſineſs 3 and truly that is, that I cannot aſſure you I 
have all the xcaſon 'and argument in the-wogld to move 
me to it , and am cxcecding ready to be ordered by you 
in the way.”ot proceeding, onely 1 confeſs according, 
to ho oaks 1 have ,- as I have anſwered my own 
thoughts in preparing fox ſuch a work as this is : I have 
made this notion of it to my ſelf: That having met you 
twice, at the Committee firſt , and you that 
anſwer that 1 gave you then, and the Houſe a ſecond 
time: I do perccive that the favour and the indulgence 
that the Houſe (hews me in. this, is, that I might reccive 
ſatisfaQtion: I know they might have been poſitive in 
the thing 7 and faid they had done cnough , it they had 
onely made (uch an addreſs to me 3 they might have in- 
fiſted upon.it ,.. onely to offer it, yet 1 could plainly ſee, 
it was my ſatisfaction they aimed at; I think really and 
ſincerely. it is my ſatisfaction, that they intend, and true- 
ly I think thexe is one clauſe in the Paper, that doth a 


Itttle warrant that , to offer ſuch reaſons for bis ſatisfatiion, 


and for the maintainance of the Reſolutions of the Houſe, 
Now Sir it's true, the occafhon of all this, is the anſwer 
that I made, that occaſions a Committee to come hither, 
in order to my ſatisfation ; and truly Sir I doubt (it you 
will draw out thoſe xcaſons from me, I will offer them to 
you, bur I doubt on my own part) if. youthould pro- 
cced that way, it would,put me-a littlc out of the method 
of my own thoughts , and it being mutual ſatisfaction 
that is endcavourcd, if you will do me the tavour , it 
will more agree with my method ;, I ſhall take it as a fa- 
vour, if it pleaſe you,l will leayc you to conlider together 
your own thoughts of it, | Lord 
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[5] 
Lord Whitlock. X 
He Committee _ CES by the Parlia- 
-- ment, and are here © to wait upon Four 
neſs , I do ſuppoſe cannot undertake to rby=al 
ſons of the Parliament , for that they have doneacbut' a= 
ny Gentleman here can give his own particular appre- 
henſfion for your Hh atisfaRion 3 and if you will 
be pleaſed onto vr JE 
and cither in or in-particular 
on from the etee, I __—_— 
the beſt we caj to give you 


her tmne aory 

Think if chisbe 10, then 1 ſuppoſe 

upenbyr repre br 
and I think that is clearly-expreft , that the Barkement 
intends ſatisfaQtion 3 then is it; as clear, that, there. mult 
be Reaſons and Ar ts, that have light and convi- 
Qion in them, in 0 er to ſatisfacticn. 

I ſpeak for my felt in this, I hope you will think it no 
otherwiſe.: Iſayi it doth a ſotoive ot pride 
hv hay fares chink ic 
pra ora roy Parlia 
ment.+ The Parliament in determinations and. conch 
ons, by Votes of the fevers lars of : the Gavern- 
ment , rare pipe oe ,. and diffuſed; and. every 
man hath a ſhare of it ; and therefore when they-hiaye, de- 
termined ſuch a ws. certainly it was reaſon that-led 
them up into it 3 if you (hall be pleaſed to make Fy 
partaker of ſome of that Reaſon, Þ do very ref} 
tully repreſent to you , that [ have a general v7.4 
tation at the thing 3 and 1 do deſire that I may ;be 
informed in the grounds that lead you, whom I pre+ 
ſume are all fſatished perſons to the thing , -and every 
part of it 3 andif you will be pleaſed to think fo fit, 1 
will not farther urge ie-upop you; To proceed a 
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[5] 
it will be a favour to me 3 otherwiſe I ſhall deal plainly 
with you : It doth CO a my 
own conceptions, I L may have 
an hours deliberation, that we might meet again/in the 


Lord Protifior. 

F' you will pleaſe to-give me leave, I doagree,t 
ly | is a general, as'it is cither talk 
notion of : that's a , 
mo. ; and truely if you call it by that. thac 
it is Titled, there it is general, it-is Advice, Defizes and 
Advice 3 and-that (the truth. is )that 1 have made my Ob- 


+. end-and yours is the ſame, that is, to bring things to-an 


Hue one way or other, that we may know where we are, 


that we may attain that general end, that is, Scttlement3 


theend is in us both,and I durit contend with any one per- 


{on 


— 


[7] 
1 ſoh in the world, that it is not more in his heart, th4n in 
[ mine. I could go to fore particulars to-ask a 
; mo_y a eo 
þ let you mto (that I 
fay it doth not anſwer me: lc, it ihe) yl 
ag par me per prank pianos en 
no, I cannot tell you's If 
ſhall (as well as 1 can) 


; occaſion forme anſwer to it, 
; weak cnough, | (hall very Anaya 6s 


yr Pariiament Negev ond  frchuttnd, to 
Highnds fatisfaGtion. ad 4B)! 


kak give pours advice in pand 1 think we are rather 
to your Highneſs fons of the Partament, 
if your Hightiefs DiffatisfaCtion- be. to the: Alteration of 
Government in general;\ or in parti wn 


Lord ky 


> Am very rcady to ay, Va no DiſſatisfaQion, that 
it hath pleaſed the Parliament to fmde-out a way 
(though it be of alteration) 'to bring theſe Nations into 
a- good Settlement 3, and perhaps you may have jridged 
the Sertlement we were in, was not fo much fep the 
great End of Government , the Liberty and Good - 
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the Nations, and the preſervation of all. thoſe honeſt In- 
tereſts that have been engaged in this Cauſe; 1 ſay,I have 
no exception to the general, that the Parliament hath 
thought fit to take conſideration of a new Settlement, 
or Government z but you having done it as you have, 


and made me {o far intereſted in, as to-make ſuch an O- 


verture to' me, I ſhall be very glad, if you fo pleaſe to let 
me know it, that beſides the pleaſure of the Parli 
CEE Por EE EY for 
intereſting me in; this | or making: the altera- 
tion ſuch as it is : Truly, I think, I ſhall as to the other 
particulars ſwallow this, 1 ſhall be very ready n—_ 
particular ObjeQtions to clear that to you, that may 
either better xo clear, or to help: mie at leaſt to a tlearer 
underſtanding of the things for better good, for that 1 
know is in your hearts as well as mine. ThoughI,can- 
got preſume that I have-any-thing to offer to you, that 
may convince you :- But if you will take in good 

I ſhall offer ſamewhat to every particular. ; K you pleaſe, 
as to the firſt of the thing, Tam clear as to' the ground 
of the thing, . being, ſ{o put;to me, as oO 
Ithink that ſome of the grounds upon whiich/it is done, 


will very well lead into ſuch:Objetions or Doubts as1 | 


may offer, and will be a very great help to me in it, and 
if you will have me offer. this; or that, or the ather doubt 
that may ariſe methodically, I ſhall doit. "- 9h 


Lord Whitlock. 


I Am very much aſſured, that all this company 15 cope 
with the fame Aﬀection and faithful Reſpect to the 
Publick Settlement , as your Highneſs hath pleaſed 
eo expreſs. For my part, I do with a great deal 
of Clearneſs and Faithfulneſs 3 and in my particular ap- 

prchenhon, 


—— — — 


( 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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I conceive that the Method that n_—_— 
neſs mentioned to proceed in, we may anſwer 3 if 
any Gentleman be of another opinion, he will be pleaſed” 
to corre& me in it, 

The Parliament taking conſideration of the 
Government , and the Inſtrument - chat doth it, 
ſcemeth to my apprebenfion to: be of 4 one 
was very fit, there ſhould be ſome courle taken for a Sct- 
tlement in the Government of the Nation, he the Su- 

Legiſlative Power; your Highncs and and the Par- 

[eur crnnierks concurring together in it, they. found the In- 
ſtrument of Goveryment in the Original and Foundation 
of it, to require this-Sctelement by the 'Legi 
tive "Power, in regard of the Oxiginal of the 
which they did , as la ed by. ES 
Debates it, wight | an occation of ſome doubts, 
and of ſtability; if it were left to continue _ 
ſame foundation it is, 
That it will not be & dear 6 Settlement. (ain 
Foundation for the Preſervation of. the Rights and 
Liberties of the Nation , as if we came- to 2 Set- 
tlement by the Supreme Legiſlative - Power 3. upoa 
that ground it was taken into Conſideration, and-2 
Settlement brought to effet, upon very'-lolenuy,. full, 
and candid Debates among ' rhemlelves. in-;- Parka- 
merit. 

Their Intentions, I ſuppoſe, were- only theſe; To pro» | 
vide for the Saftty and Peace: of the Nations L 
m_—_— for' the Rights gnd Liberties , both. Spiritual 

Civil, of the People of theſe Nations > and in ogdex . 
to make the beſt provition they could , tor - theſe 
great Concernmenecs of the  Peaple, the Peritien 
and - Advice which they have humbly preſented--£6 
your Highneſs, was/ brought to a determination by 
them, 


For 


| 
' 


"the Committee of the Parliament, and which you 


[10] 
For that particular which your Highneſs did tormerly 
intimate ; when the Parliament did RACIEDIEY 


now pleaſed to intimate , concerning the Tirle; :I 
humbly apprehend the grounds ot that to be: theſe. /' | 
The foundation of that Tithe of Protetior being 
known by the Law, being a new Title, it was thought, 
that the Title ded efere tether es 
for many Ages,nany years er revel 
and the Law fitted to it, and that'to the Law, that it 
might be of * more certainty and clear Eſtabliſhment, and 
more conformable to the Laws of: the Nation ; - that 
that Title ſhould be that of Kings 'rather than that 
other of Protetior. There is very much as to the eſſence 
of -the buſineſs, as ſome Gentlemen did apprehend 
ra wt que Stprcnicyrn yo hath been 
in all theſe Times keeei every \parti» 
cular perſon hath occaſion of knowing 'of is, and his 
Rights applicd to 'it : And likewiſe: of the general 
Rights of che People and their Liberties, have an appli- 
cation to that Natne;- which application cannot7be' {d 
clear and (o certain to a new Title, the Title of Protettor. 
(Sore Gentlemen 1I' heard reafon it) that the Title of 
Protettor is only upon the Original and Foundation as it 
now ſtands ; bur the Title 'of Kin , belides the Cohſti- 
tutions by which it ſhall be made, will likewiſe have 
a Foundation upon the old and. known' Laws of the 
Nation 3 So that there will be both the preſent Conſti- 
rution., and likewiſe the \ancient Foundation of the 
Laws of England to be the Baſir of the Title of King ; 
What "Changes of this nature may bring, of Iaconve- 
nience with them, can hardly in every particular be' fore- 
ſeen; but it is imagined, that many will be, that 
we may not be able bctorchand to c z\ but 
there {eems to be more of certainty and ſtability, = 
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of the Supream Authority ,- civil Sanction upon hs 
Title, than upon the other : This humbly app 
be ohe reaſon, cxevening. both eedabliſhmen of; the 
whole ; and as to that particular, which I think is the fixf 
parn-ehule erin mr 


| Maſter of /the Rolls, 


Ay apleſe your Highnels,l am very glad that there 
M is ſuch a latitude as we may (hew our ſelves here , 
as I know the Parliament intends! 9 give your Highnels 
all Gtisfaction as may be ; and L ay upowthe-fhrft 
head, which your Highneſs is itocall a Tithe,as if 
it were a bare Title, which 1 mutt bumbly crave. par= 
don-:if, 1 do netthink , nor the Houſe did not think, 
but it carries more-in it of t than 2 meer Title, for 
upon due confideration you find! that the whole 
body Ow 0 enty ws Bw Ty it is not a 

ting 077 the- top meerely, bat 
te whole own welt the La 4 you ano all 
any thing, -or any thing upon 'ait our 
Laws ever fince we had Laws , look upon all the Con-. 
ſtiturion, till-thexe is fuch'an intexett, not of the -Tjele, 
but of che'name King, bclides the Tixle, (that's not the 
for the Title you may rather tye itto the: per-" 
fon than. the thing;,.but the word! King doth lignifie the: 
perfon. | Now Six.,- we do (ec in.ll the-ways of out pro- 
ceedings in the. maintaining of -the Rights, Properties 
jr mari the pope , and'ot the Prerogative of the 
ſtrate , that the very Office: carries on the bu- 
not the Title , ry be fuch a Title 


a 
00 ,-as.1M plics the Office, and makes. the Ofhee ſuntable 
ro the has: It's the Office that doth dignihie the perſon, 
not the perſon the Office : I fhall-crave your Highneſs: 
pardon it I ſpeakany thing amils ,- we (ce that m_ very 

thce 
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py that carries-on,and not the Perſon 3 yet that Office 
muſt have a ſaitableneſs. I have obſerved all along, that 
'we have had many Debates that have ariſen in this Na- 
tion about the thing, but the ground and reaſon why they 
have adhered to this Title, was for the maintenance-of 
their Liberties , not for the change of the Office. I muſt 
confeſs, I do not fee that the other Title will do the 
ſame thing, that other Title hath no further latitude, 
nor extent, but the very Inſtrument; it no further, 
tor the very Inftrument is the Cundation of ie ; we can 
inde no further Inſtrument original : we have had thoſe 
ie el bur grounded upon che Ohorefs King they 
it telt, but ed u a King 3 
no Office , mu Cones bat wr. her 
Office and Duty of a King, *tis very truc,it is not ſo'now 
certainly; for you have now a Title upon” that founda-+ 
rion that is your Inſtrument, and it can reach no further',' 
it is - Title that I cannot or " _— —— thar' 
we have a Vagittrate, Officers, but it may 
extend + rn it hath no limit at all ; bur'the 
Chict Magiſtrate, if he (ſhould otherwiſe, you have 
no lanit by it by any rule of -Law thatl underftand :- If 
you pleaſe, give me leave to tell you,- the very Inſtrument: 
does give a foundation to the Title of Protedtor, | am 
ſure, ro crofs if he pleaſe, the moſt Fundamenral Points 
that the Law hath. There was 4 time when a Prince of 
this Nation (a very hate time too) would change this 
Name, and it was 2 very flender change 3 for it was but 
trom the King'of England, to the King of Great Britaim, 
and this was preſented tothe Parliament 3 it had a Debate 
of many days, and it was refolved there-and ſcttled, that 
they could not change, there was f{o- much hazard 'in 
that change, they knew not but that all their Rights.and 
Liberties might be thereby altered : and when the King 
faw he could not obtain it of the Houſe, he — 

Procla- 
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Proclamation, that he never intended to take any name 


upon him, that ſhould put a doubt. to the Liberties and 
Priviledges of Parliament, and cauſed this Proclamation 
to be put among the Statutes, I may fay it indeed very 
cunningly to be Printed, and put —_—_ Statutes, 
_ indeed it 'was rione) and becaule there was a 
danger, he laid it down willingly z only (faies ul 
Divines in the Pulpits (hall pray for me by the Lite 
(King of Great Britain, ) and Ambaſſadours wake 
their Addreſs by that name 3 but your Laws I will not 
alter the name. In the Parliament there was a quetton, 
Whether we ſhould not alter the name of Parliament , 
and call it, The Repreſentative of the People 3 but the whole 
Houſe went upon this ground, that by ing, the 
name of Parliament to a Repreſentative, we did-not 
know how it might change the very courſe, ground and 
reaſon of Parliament : There is a great. deal of thing in 
the very name. I remember a- very Honourable 

now with God, was then very cameſt for it, for having 
this name changed.and he did ſhew many Reaſons for it; 
but hearing the Debates and Reaſons againſt it, he fat 
down and was ſatished ; I think 1 may,name him, it was 
my Lord Ireton,whodid ſay he was fatished, it was not fit 
to. be done at that time.It is a famous Story in every mans 
mouth heretofore, when there was but a little intentionto 
change the Law, it was a general Reſolution given by the 
Lords,\Nolimus Leges Anglia mutare : It's doubted, yea 
conceived not oolhble, to annex the Laws and the Title of 
ProteGior __ this I muſt ſay, we come-now withan 
intention ot a pertect Settlement, ſuch as may give latery 
to the Nation, to your Perſon, to the People : for indeed, 
Sir, they arc very jealous of their Laws and Liberties, 
and have bin in all Ages 3 and though it may not have 
an intention to do ſach a thing, yet.if, you bave a 

*cis better and more (ate tor the Chiet Magiſtrate, to keep 
that which hath no doubt then, | The 
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The Parliament hying their intereſt and their 
to you together , and giving you this advice, this is Vox 
popmls , for it is the voice of Three Nations in one Parlia« 
ment. . Upon public's intereſt the chiet thing is the fafe- 
ty of the people 3 that ſafety, your will; your judgment 
nay, give me leave to tell you, your Conſcience is 
to it , for it is the principal end of Government and 
Govemours : this is preſented to you by Three Nations, 
by the Parliament , although you may make your hefi+ 
tations , 'yet ſuch a thing of great weight and conſe- 
quence: I know this, that what I have ſaid may ſeem to 
i as if we 'ſhould fall upon a point: By the Laws1 
can fay in all Generations , this is mine, and this is the 
Princes , and the Prince cannot do me wrong , nor the 
Council do me wrong , &c. Therefore I think'you may 
fafely, and I hope will agree to this particular, as we have 
preſented it : 1 dare not ſay that your (as it 
comes 25 advice from Parliament) ought to do fo. 


The Lord Protefior. 


[| Cannot deny but the things that have been { , 
have been ſpoken with a great deal of weight, and 
it is not fit for me to ask of any of you, if you have a 
mind to ſpeak farther of this 3 but it it had been fo their 
pleaſure , truly then I think it would have put mein ac- 
cording to the mcthod and way I have conceived tomy 
ſelf, to the more preparedneſs to have retum'd fome 
anſwer : and it it had not been to you a trouble, I am 
ſure the buſineſs requires it from any man in the world , 
if he were in any caſe, much more from me ,-to make 
ſerious and true anſwers , I mean ſach as are not feigned 
| in my own thoughts , but ſuch wherein I exprcfs-the 
truth and honeſty 'of my hcart 3 I mean that by true 
anſwers, I did hope, that when I had hcard you {© far 
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as it4s in your ure to ſpeak to this head, I (ſhould 
have then ( taking ſome ſhort notice as I did) have 
been in a condition this afternoon , if it had not been 
a trouble to you, to have returned my an{wer upgn; a 
little adviſement with my ſelf z but ſeeing you have not 
thought it convenient to proceed this way , truly I think 


-\ 2-697 pen had need ——_ 
of ing to return an an{wer to it, 
dilernrla,cnd 


reply 3 and this would have uſhered me in, not onely to 
have given the beſt anſwer Icould, but to have made 
my own objections. : 


= it is your Highne(s pleaſure , that it ſhould. be 
ſpoken now altogether, by thoſe that have any thing 
toſiy : I think ic will be the intent of the Commitece 
and the Parliament , to give your Highneſs fatistaQion 
in all particulars , both ſubſtance and circumſtance : I 
confeſs I waited for objections from your Highneſs , that 
being the principal ſcope of the Order : Truly my Lord, 
I ſtand up with no confidence that I can add any thing to 
what hath been faid 3 but becauſe ic pleaſes your High» 
neſs to do us the great favour to put us to particu» 
lars, I think the queſtion before you is but fingly thus: 
I am already Protefior , and I have that Office put: to 
the Government, whereby we meet the Parkament 
now : we deſire you to take upon you the Office of King 3 
why do you fo ? 

That which we are to ſpeak here, is no-other, __ 

w 
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which we cafh underſtand was the ſenfe of che Patlia- 
ment, in juſtification of what they have done : I (hall 
not ſpeak any thing of the Government it ſelf, but to 
this particular ; I think the Office of a King is a lawtul 
Office, and the Title too, approved of by the Word of 
God, that's plain. It is plain likewiſe, it- is an Othce 
that hath been exerciſed in this Nation from the time it 
hath been a Nation : And I think it is as true, that there 
never was any quarrel with the , but the Malc- 
adminiſtration, that I can remember, about the ill Go- 
verntntnt 5 Oftentimes Kings have been blamed, and 
very juſtly, tor their ill Government, but we do not 
_ read that there was any Challenge by the Parliament, 
that this Government we deſire to be diſcharged of: If 
that be true, it is to me a ſtrange ground, having paſt 
the ſcrutiny of ſo many Parliaments, where they "did 
debate de re, that in all theſe Debates they -did not 
charge it upon the Nation, that the place is a burthen in 
its own nature, and this too, when Parliaments have had 

wicy to have changed the Government. The 
name of KING is a name known by the Law, and the 
Parliament doth defire, that your Highneſs would afſume 
that Title 3 theſe are the Grounds why the Parliament 
make it their humble Advice and Requeſt to your High- 
neſs that you would be pleaſed to aſſume that Title, 
and I think there is ſomething more in it : You are now 
Lord Protetior of the Three Nations, by the Inſtrument; 
and there is a Clauſe of this Government,that you ſhould 
govern according to- Law, and your os ap is {worn 
to that Government: The Parliament doth a 
that it is almolt impoſſible tor your Highneſs to anſwer 
the. expc&ation ot the People, to be governcd by the 
Lawsand yet you arc {o tied up, that neither they can ra» 
tionally call tor it, nor you conſcientiouſly do it, and*{o 
there is neither Lord ProteGor, nor the People, upon q _ 
Eſtabliſh 


E471] 
. hath 
run through ſo many Ages in'this Nation |, add/hath - 
dy 


of che Nation: is no 0+ 
therwiſc, than what hath been. a cuſtom to -b& practiſed, 
as is approved by the peopleito be good; that's the Law 
and nothing -<lſe , excepting Acts of Pailiament; ' 
now they have 'been Governcd by that Title:11and 
that Miniſter , and by that Office.' "It fo be your Ni 
ſhould do any At , and one ſhould -come and-fay-; 
Lord Proteftor , why are you {wom to Govern 
Law, and you do thus and chus'; as. you:are Lon 
tetor, do I ? why , how am'F bound to do? why, 
King could not have done ſo, why, but I am. hot King, 
I am not bound to do as the King, lam Locd Provefior.s 
ſhew me that the Law doth requite me to-do it- as Priv 
tecior, if 1 have not ated as' Proteffor ; thew. me [where 
the Law is , why you put any.one to a (tumbler that 
caſe : this is one thing that I humbly conceive” did flick 
in the Parliament as to that: particular,  Ariother thi 
is this, you are Protedor , which: is a new Ofhee 
known to the Law, and made out of doors]: you'are 
calld upon , that you would be pleaſed:: to. 4 that 
Office of a King, that is, by the whole peep; It's the 
firſt Government that fince theſe troubles bath bred 
tendred , by a general and- -univerſal ;the 
people. Another thing is this, /if any ſhould-tmd: fault 
with them, and fay, why, how came you tomake Go» 
vernments in this caſe ? whythe anſwer is, wt art a Patt 
liament , and have your ſuffrage, you have.ever trafied 
us with all your Votes, and we will jultihe it : but belitles, 
we have not done it neither 3 we have but etled it wp» 
on the old Foundations , then the Kingſhip's however 
ſome may pretend, a King's ve 15 fo large; that 
we know it not , it is not bo > but the Parhament 
CG are 
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are not of. that opinich. The Kings Prerogative is 
known by Law 4 he 4d expatiate it beyond the duty 3 
that's:the evil of|-the-ftrian + but in Weſtminfter-Hall the 
Kiogs i Rrcrogatiet was wader the Courts of Juſtice, and 
I boundgd as well-as avy Acre of Land, or any thing a 
wan. hatH:, as ;rhuch as any controverlic between party 
and partyi.iAnd therethre the Office being lawtul in 
nts [nature .known tothe Nation, certain in it (lf, and 
confindd and regulated by.” the Law , and the other Ot- 
ice being ſnot ſo: , thatwas a great ground of the reaſon 
why the Partiament-did ſo much infilt this Office 
and Tilt ,-not as circumftantial, but as efſential 3 yea.it 
1s the head from whence all the Nerves and Sinews of the 
Government do ', as' was well ſaid by the Maſter 
ob:\the:Rolis: It we put a new head, its a queſtion whe- 
cher thoſe Nerves and Sinews will grow, and be nourith- 
eddnd cd with that head. I had ſomething in 
which I had forgot 3 ſomething of an ob- 

ry frac hy-are you fo-pertinacious , or infilt fo much 
oh this Titlc ?.you may not apply all the Powers and 
hociti&s mts the! Ofhce of Protetior , and then you 
will-gyvc ſatisfaction: F:mult needs ſay, he that makes 
this objedtion; makes it but mcercly but a Name. It any 
thall{ay,; Jam cofnrcnc the Proteftor ſhall have the Office , 
furnobtihe Name , 1 think this man is very ſtrait laced ; 
nienthoputsir yupor the word , and truly it there 
bexichmbttio'it; it. there/be nothing but that word, 
xo hieointhe ballance with it the defires ot the Par- 
Harhanry, I-Heſcech /your do! not break with your Parlia- 
minmtor:z word. Another objection is , we have been 
arkdtrtheProtettar., and the Judges have taken their Ot- 
#acc enter dat Government ,, and the: Judges have taken 
theiwencaſare by /the Anthority of therding, and have 
taken ioxorbc the fame: with that of Keg, and fo go on. 
Þcontels that the Judges tiave gone very tar that way, 


and 


_ 
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and I may not. {peak my own: of this-cafs in 
this place , but yet it very el oo that theze hath 


been variety of opinions and: jutigments. ity this caſe 
even from thoſe that have been Judges of the the Nation, 


and I do not take the upon a very. 

bliſbment , when there be no _doubtings in:thoſe 
that ſhould be beſt knowing, _ I would-neyct- make 4 
doubt that terids to; the ſhaking of foundations , .if 1 
ſhould avoid.it, - The taking of this Office will avoid s 
doubt , the continuing of. the other Officemay be more 
uncertain: I would never make a doubt. where it may 
be dear ; perbaps the 
men to ſatisfaQtion z' there but 6 perkaps i cho one; 


and a certainty-in the other. 


TH 


11 Of April, Sir Charles Wooleſley: 


N'. onely we that are here, but many honeſt hearts 
in England, rejoyce to ce this day , 'wherein your 
Highneſs apd the Parliament are with ſo auch nears 
nels and afteQion debating the ſettlement of the Na+ 
tion, One reaſon why your Highneſs ſhould take this 
title offered you by the Parliament , is,” becauſe as 
land in relation. to the old Government you are 
ged to the Law, yet have not the advantage than, 
which the chict I ought to have: The = 


minds ot the people ot theſe Nations much fert- upori 

this Office and Title : God hath by his providence 

put a general delixe of it in the Nation 

they think in things not unlawful they 
C 2 
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to hearken', and'to- be minch inclined by the defires of 
chem that ſenc —— ſuch pert as are for their 
;1as this is 3 ro: be nach provoked thereby to the 

» Truly 'Sir,, - it hath. beenjmach in the thoughts of the 
Parliament; that the: reafor1 why things of late have been 
. fo unſerlcd-rhrobghout in the Nations, | hath! been be- 
tauſe , thar'to the body of this people , there hath not 
bcen a'legal head :- The well-being of the head , is not 
more neceſſary ''to' the - wholſome conſtitution of the 
| body inatural , than a right head is neceſſary to the bo- 
dy 'politick. 4'may humbly tell your Highneſs , this 
Nation hath ever' becn a lover of Monarchy , and of My- 
narchy under the Title of a King : the Name and Office 
hath for above a thouſand years been in this Nation : 
though they have often changed their Princes , yet nc- 
ver the Name nor Othee. :-*Þs the great Common Law, 
that is the Cuſtome of the Nation , approved, good by 
many ages-, to have the Office and Name of a King : no 
new Faw that makes any other, car have that validity, 
which the Cuſtom of (o:many ages hath. Sir , the Par- 
liamcnt :dbch judge the fatery of your petfon much con- 
cerncd . to [take this Title 3; and *tis not. your fclt they 
look to: (though their hearts are full of honour I may 
fay'it to your Highneſs: as can be) but to you as chicf 
Magiſtrate , me rk the people , and being head of 
the Law., and all Magiktracy 3 the people hath a (hare 
and: iconcernmcnt in' you: We fee this hath been the 
great earauragements of "theſe attempts againſt your 
perſon ," that the Law-did not rake notice of you as chiet 
iſtzate;, 1, and that Juzics were generally: backward -to 

ind 'any* gailcy for Ttcaſon , tor attempting again 
you: the rarliament cannot think it tit , to have their 
thief Magiſtrate in ſach*a condition. Your Highneſs 
bath been (pleated to call.your felt (as when you ſpeak 
to 
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to the Parliament) a ſervant;. you are {d indeed” to the 
people , and *tis your greateſt hongur fo to-B&> 1-hepe 
then Sir , you will give the-people leave toname their 
own ſervant , that is a due-you cannot, you-will not” 
certainly deny them : their entatives- deft ' your 
will ſerve the People under this Title , and-wete ahere:no! 
other reaſon, therefore it is +the- beſt.» I-beſcech your: 
Highneſs conſider , it you ſhould-refuſe this! Tizle..the 
Parliament preſents you with , 'you do not only: deny: 
your felt the honour they put upon you , buti your de- 
ny the Nation , you deny the -people their- honotir,, 
which by right they ought to have. *Tis:the honour 
and thcir juſt birth-righe ,, to have: a Supream Magiſtrate 
with the Title of a King. I know Sir, though you can 
deny your felt, yet you will not deny the Nation - their 
due , when their Repreſentative challenge it from you. 
The Parliament have highly engaged all the good peo- 
ple of , this Nation, to make you who are one of them; 
(and have been in theſe troubles their Head and Leader ) 
to be their King. And certainly Sir , whatever diſlatif+ 


faction may be in this caſe, it ought not to A it 


there be any Judge on Earth of the peoples | j\*tis 
the whole. people on 97 ar together ,. and what others 
lay, it is but by individuals. Sir, the Parliatnent have 
hundreds, nay thouſands upon their backs ,- the good 
people of the Nation , a quiet peaceable people , with 
you , and what the Parliament ſhall judge he, is their du- 
ty, and no doubt they will ſubmit : Sir, were there in 
this matter no other reaſon why you ſhould accept 
this, I know this alone , which indeed is the greateſt . 
reaſon I can give, would ſway you above anything , 

that what is betore you Is the adyice of your great Coun- 
cil the Parliament. 


C3 Lord 
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Lord Commiſſioner Fines. 
OO what I concave from their _— yo 
t ons why they adviſe your Highneſs to thi 
Title 3 and ſeeing) what is in the fountam muſt be con- 
veyed by ſuch pipes, I ſhall clear the ſtate of the Que« 
ſion : In the rſt place , if 1 miſtake not , is onely up- 
on name, -not+ upon any thing, not upon the Office of 
a King, | but upon the Title a King , for the queſtion 
is, w the ſame thing ſhall be ſfignihed by the Of- 
hce of a King , under the name of a King 3 or by the 
Office of a King,under the name of a Protedor. Llndoubt- 
edly the Office of a King tay be more exerciſed under 
another name , than it may if the powers be not Kingly, 
the name be there 3 he that ſaid he would nor 
do his Maſters will, and yet did it , did it more than he 
that faid he would , and yet did it not : he that hath all 
the Powers and Authorities of a King, is a King, _ 
he have not the Name. Either there mult be a diverkty 
and for any thing that may difference it by the name it 
ſelf: truly Sir, either this muſt be done, you mult 
enumerate all the powers of Proteftor, or what is left 
enumerated muſt be the ſame thing as the Law fays is 
the duty of a King , and this I think the Judges have 
determined , this being the clear ſtate of the queltion , 
the difference will ariſe meerly upon a name , and the 
Parliament did not think it agreeable to their wiſdome 
for them to look upon all the Laws and all the Caſcs, and 
make the name of Protedor to ſuit them , or elſe leave it 
lawleſs and boundleſs, but what was not conhncd to 
the _-_ of a King , was confined to the decition of 
the Law. That being fo + the Parliament thinks it is hit 
for them to do as: all wiſe mcn do, in -making names , 
they give "out names according to the nature of 
the thing, and either they muſt fit all the Laws 
to the name, and that is impoſſible, or leave the 
name 
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name unbounded, and thats gxgkra 
Were __ to Adam: to. cy 
them accorcing to their Natures 

nes wart tg bw 
viſe your Lord{hip to; 3 the 
the ſame Government as Was ; 
have that, why not their old Name? I, 
the Title ? -Ttuely, it (ems vory pe 
ſhould be proportioned | to-tha, ; 
divers Reaſons why the name, & 
is 2 thing clcar to all the wodtdgthat che 
willingly obedient to did, Things aud. þ 
new 3 and fo far as old things. ca 
d or inconvenience, it is/the: Wi 
all Vernours to — Ede 
ries of our Wars with the French, Ar ag 4 

from Flanders. One thi wp, OH NIN 


Protefior be conlidered my relation ta tomeat 
this Land «© Every one knows it does him 
that hath the'chicf OT ON as m—_— or 
Guardian to-1another, that's all-the . as 6p. ra 

of the name Progettor an tlits Land-3 Ss 
name, doth hold forth a gap of 

Gation, that there may be @ change 3 


ſtance that which I can remember of the Dee Faro the 
Parliament. | 


Lord Gow. Liſle, MF 
Humbly conceive, that-in/ this apy to | was 
Highneſs by the Parliament, they do -take- the 
care for your:Highneſs.as Jethro took. y'> Moſesgthey tmde 

the weight' of the Governeent, as it 15 now upon you, 
under the title Protedtor,is a: burthen, thatwill weary both 
your ſelf and the pcople likewiſe 3 and- thexetore they 
do defire your: Highneſs: will be —_ to. t of 
that Title ; : that 'may .be ao (caſe to your 
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and to- the people , the greateſt weight and burthen of 
Fine '36'wherr there is a jealvalie between the 
andthe people for want of- a right underſtand- 
; though neither Parliament nor people have a jea- - 
ji of yur peſo yet of the Title they have,for want 


of a ri g: But if your will be 
nn, kn eee Ten that is _ all jea- 
they will then underſtand 
what you' are , and 1 et yy Ars the jealoutic will 
Inn "then at'hirſt when the remonſtrance was 
Sffercd to you” 'For-the Title of Protedtor is either the 
in with che Title of King, or it is ſome- 
it be ſornething elſe,then at the Title of 
Ki 6 when je it is confined, x7 ar that will raiſc their jea- 
If it be the fame thing; then there is 
nothing © Li difference , but 4 name , and they will think 
there'is-mbre than a name , if the Parliament do offer it 
and your Mi neſs ſhould wave it. 
did think that your! Hi was 
able to provide to do juſtice to the Nation tor 
It, nor that peace ſhould be maintained in the 
Nation for the future , unleſs your Highneſs accept 'of 
this Title, National Juſtice does conlilt in two things, 
= you do right to the people with rclation to their 
juſt rights 'in relation to the Parliament , That you do 
= to the people in relation to their jult rights ac- 
to the Law of the Land. Sir, the Nations rights 
in pet can never be'done to the people, unleſs 
the Parliament hath its ancient right in rclation to the 
Government : and they cari never have their right in rcla- 
fion to the Law, unleſs the Laws have their ancient 
in relation to the Governours. - the reaſon why 
the Parliament doth now offer it , as I conceive is this, 
Sir, they did conſider the caſe of David, it was the proper 
Title to offer the Title to King David, when the Elders of 
Iſrael 
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If72el and the did Covenant with King David at 
Hebron. The Removſtrance offexed to; your Hi S 
the Covenant of the Three Nations, both for Spiritual 
and Civil Liberties. It there was a proper time to make 
David King, when they Covenanted with him at Hebron, 
it is now a time for you to accept this Title,when 
the Parliament hath brought this with - a Covenant: foe 
the Three Nations , that zeclates both to their civil and 
Spiritual Liberties. | 


Lord Broghill, 


IR, I can add (olittle to what hath been 
ſpoken , that were it not in obedience to 

I ſhould with much more ſatisfaction be filent then now 
ſpeak : but being under an obligation , I may not vio- 
late, I ſhall in obedience thereot, preſume to lay my 

thoughts before you 3 bat firlt I (hall take the boldneſs 
tofay, I believe it is a thing impoiſible for any to par- 
ticularize every individual reaſon, which invites a 
Parliament to paſs any Vote ; for the Parliament is a 
body conliſting of many Members,,and all of them rc- 
liſh thoſe arguments and reaſonings , which are moſt 
conſonant to every mans apprehenhon , in which there 


is fo great variety , that though when a Vote is paſt, we 


may conclude that Vote is the ſtnſe of the Houſe, yet we 
cannot ſay, that theſe, and wone but theſe reaſons. pro- 
duced that reſult : 1 onely mention this Sir, that t- 
ever I ſhall ſpeak may be cqnlidered by you , but as my 
poor apprehention ; what in fone degree might have con» 
tributed ro move the Parliament to petition , and advilc 
your Highneſs to aiſume the Title and Office of King : tor 
it would be too high a preſumption in any Membes, eſpe- 
cially in me above any , 'to dare aver that what I {bould 
now ſay, did ovly invite the Parliament to gre your 

| - 
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Highneſs that Connſel , having thus humbly iſcd 
what I held my (&f obliged unto in duty , I now 
proceed to acquaint you what in my weak jud 
did in ſome meaſure move the Parliament to do what 
they have done. 

Firſt, I hambly conceive, that the Title of King is that 
which the Law takes notice of , as the Title of 
Magiſtrate , and no other, and that che old foundations 
that are good , are better than any new ones , though e- 
qually good in their own nature 3 what 1s conhirmed by 
time and experience, carries along with it the beſt Trial, 
and the moſt ſatisfactory ftamp and authority. 

Seeondly, It was confidercd too, that it was much bet- 
ter that the Supreme Magiſtrate thould be fitted to the 
Laws that are in being , than that thoſe Laws, ſhould be 
fitted unto him. 

Thirdly , The people legally aſſembled in Parliament 
having conſidered of what Title was beſt for the ſupreme 
Magiſtrate, did after a ſolemn debate thercot pitch upon 
that of King, it being that by which the people knew 
their duty ro him , and he the duty of his Office to- 
wards them, and both by old and known Laws. 

Forrthly, There is hardly any who own Government 
atall in theſe Nations , but think themſelves obliged to 
obey the old Laws, or thoſe which your Highneſs and the 
Parliament ſhall enact. So that if the Suprcam Magitirate 
of theſe Three Nations be intituled King , all t who 
reverence the old Laws, will obedicatly and chearfully 
accept of him , as that which is ſetled upon the cſtablith- 
ment they own 3 and all that own this preſent authority 
will do the like, becauſe grafted by it, by which none 
can reſt unſatisfied that thimk it a duty to obcy former 
Authorities or the preſent. 

Fifthly, The former Authorities know no Supream Ma- 
efirace bur by the Tirle of King,and this preſcnt _ 

[__ 
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deſires to know him by no other 3 which if retuſed, might 
it not too much heighten our enemies, who may boullter 
up their faint hopes, with ſaying to one another , and to 
thoſe which afſift them, hat their cþiet is not onely un- 
der that Title which all paſt Parliaments have a 
but under that Title which cven this Parhament 
prove likewiſe ; and that your head is not known beds 
tormer Laws , and has retuſed to be known by that ap» 
plication which even the Parliarent, that he himſelf hath 
called doth defire tro know — Fe 

$ixthly, By your Highneſs bearing itle of b 
all thoſe thas obey and ſerve you , are fecured by Xie: 
made long, before any of our dferences had a " 
in the 11th Hen. 7 — ——— — 
ſafery of thoſe that ſhall ſerve who ever is "tis by 
that Law that hitherto our enemies have indem- 
nity, and by your aſſuming what is now defired, that Law 
which hitherto they pretended for their diſobedience , 
tyes them even by their own protefſion and. pri 
to obedicnce : and I hope taking off all pretences from 
{o numerous a party , may not be a thing un 
conſideration ; That the Law ſcems very rational, for 
doth not provide for any particular family or perſon , 
but tor the peace and fatety of the people by oor 
whoever is in that Office, and bears that Title, The 
of all Government is to give the people juſtice, and fafery, 
and the belt means to obtain that end,jis to (ertle a Supream 
Magiſtrate 3 it would therefore ſeem very irrational, that 
the people having obtained the end , thould declinerthar 
end onely to follow the means., which is but 
to that end (© that it the Title and Office of King be velt- 
ed in your Highneſs, and that thereby the people enjoy 
their rights and peace,it would be little teſ's than ner 4 
for any of them to caſt off thoſe bletimygs, onely in order 
co obtain the ſame end under another-perſon. 


Seventb- 
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Seventhly, there is- at preſent but a divorce be- 
tween the pretending King and ial "Crown of 
theſe Nations , and we. know that perſons divorc'd may 
marry again 3 but if the perſon be married to another, it 
cuts off all hope. Theſe may be ſome of thoſe reaſons, 
which invited the Parliament to make that deſire , and 
give that advice to your Highne(s of aſſuming the Ti- 
tle of King. There is another, anda very ſtrong one, 
which is, that now they have aQtually given you that ad+ 
vice 3 and the advices of the Parliaments, are things 
which always ought, and therefore I am contident will 
carry with them very great force and Authority : nor doth 
this advice come ſingly , but accompanied with many 0- 
ther excellent things, in reference to our civil and (pi- ' 
ritual Liberties , which your Highneſs hath born a juſt 
and ſignal teſtimony to. It is alſo a Parliament , who 
have given unquettionable proofs of their affe&tion rq 
your Highneſs, and who if liftned to in this particular , 
will be thereby encouraged to give you more. 
Lord Protetior. ' 
I Have very little to ſay to _ at this time , I confeſs 
ſhall never be willing to deny , or deter thoſe things 
that come from the Parliament to the Supream Magj- 
ſtrate, it chey come in the bare and naked Authority 
of ſuch an Aſſembly as known by that name , and are 
really the repreſentation of ſo many people , as a Parlia- 
ment of England, Scotland, and Ireland is : I ſay it ought 
to have its weight, and it hath ſo, and ever will have 
with me. In all things a man is free in to anſwer deſires, 
as coming from Parliaments : I may fay that, but in as 
much as the Parliament hath been pleaſed to condeſcend 
to mt (© far, to do me this honour, a very great one added 
to the reſt, to give me the advantage of ſo many mem- 
bers of theirs, fo able, ſo underſtanding the grounds of 
things 3 It 151 fay, a very fingular honour and tavour to 
| [ies 
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to me and I conſeſs, eh hope- I ſhall 
po Aon i gt gg o, in giving an 
anſwer to theſe things, accortiilg to the Aekee, that 
either 1 have, or God (hall give me , or 1 may be help- 
ed by reaſoning, with you into 3 and I'did not indeed-in 
vain alledge Conſcience to the tirſt anſwer I gave, 'but 
I mult ay, I mult be a very unworthy perſon , to receive 
ſuch favour , if I ſhould prevaricate , when I ſaid Guy 
did. ſtick upon my Conſcience , which.J1 mult till ſay 
they do 3 onely I muſt fay, I am in the beſt way that 
I can be for information, 1 (hall gladly receive it. Here 
hath been divers things ſpoken by you to day, with a 
great deal of judgment and ability , and knowledge 3 
and I think the things, or the arguments, or | 
that have been uſed , have been upon theſe three ac- 
compts: to ſpeak to the thing hmply , or in the ab- 
{tract notion of the Title , and the poſitive reaſons ups 
ow which it ſtands, and then comparatively, both in the 
thing, and in the foundation of it', which, whatit is to 
ſhew the goodneſs of it comparatively, Itis a 
to be ſo much better than what is ; and that is ſo nach 
ſhort of doing the work that this will do : and thirdly, 
ſome things have been faid by way of precaution, upon 
7 nocd. that are liztle from the thing , in the nature 
of it, butare confiderations from the Temper df the peo- 
ple of the Nation, what will gratihie them , which is fare- 
ly conſiderable; as alſo by way of anticipation of mein my 
anſwer , by ſpeaking to ſome objections t hat others have 
made againſt this thing: Theſe are things in themſelves 
cach of them conſiderable , to anſwer to objedtions 3 1 
know it is a very o—_ thing, and to make objeRi- * 
ons is very cafie, and that will fall to my part, and Lam 
ſurc I ſhall if I make them to men that know ſo well 
how to anſwer them, becauſe they have in part received 
them from others, upon the debates already had ; but 


upon 
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upon the whole matter , I having as well as I could ta* 
ken theſe things that have been ſpoken , which truely 
are to be acknowledged by me to be very learnedly 

, I hope therefore you will give me a little time 
to conſider of them , when it may be your heit time 
for me to return to you , to meet you again, I ſhall leave 
that to your conſideration. : 


Lord Whitlock. 
Your Highneſs will be plealed ro appoint your own 
time. | 
Lord Protedlor. 


On Munday at Nine of the clock, I will be ready to 
wait upon you. 


His Highneſs Anſwer at the Conference at the Committee at 
Whitchal, April 13. 1657. 
Lord, 


Think I have a very hard task upon my head, t 

it be but to give an account of my ſelf, yet I ſeeI am 
beſet on all hands here : I (ay but to give an account 
of my ſclf, but ic is in a bulineſs that is very compre- 
henfive of others in ſome ſence to us, and, as the Parlia« 
ment have been plcaſcd co make it, all the intereſts of theſe 
three Nations. | 

I confeſs, I confider two things : firſt to return ſome 
very anſwer to the things that were ſo ably and well 
ſaid the other day , on behalt of the Parliaments put- 
ting that Title in the Inſtrument of (ertlement, 1 hope 
it will not be expected that I ſhould anſwer to every 
thing that was then faid , becauſe-I ſuppoſe the main 
things that were ſpoken , were arguments from antient 
Conttitutions, and ſettlement by the Laws, of which I am 
ſure I could never be well skilld , and therefore mutt ask 
the more pardon in what I have tranſgreſſed in my pra- 
Rice , or (hall now tranſgrels through my ignorance of 
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Your Arguments; which 1 ſay were eye upon- the 
Law, ſcems to carry with them a great deal | 
concluſion , to inforce that one thing, of King ſhip +-: 
if your argument come .upon me to inforce upon the 

nd of neceſſity, -why then þ haveno room. to an- 
wer.for what muſt be, muſt be, and therefore I did reck-' 
on it ranch of my buſineſs to confider whether there were 
ſuch a neceffity, or would ariſe ſuch a neceiity from thoſe 
arguments. 

t was (aid , that Kingſbip is not a Title but an Office, 
ſo interwoven with the Fundamental Laws of -this Na- 
tion, as it they could not, or well could not be execy- 
ted and exerciſed without , pastly (it I may ſay, ſo},up- 
on. a ſuppoſed ignorance of the Law| that it hath of- any 
other Title, it knows no other, neither doth any; other 
know it , the reciprocation is ſaid this Title, or Name, or 
Office, as you pleaſe to (ay. is underſtood in the: dimenſi- 
ons of it , m the powerand prerogatives of it, which 
are by the Law made certain, and the Law can tell when 
it keeps within compals , and when it exceeds its limits , 
and the Law knowing this, the people can 'know ig 
alſo , and people do. love what they know , apd it, will 
gether be pro ſalute popnlt, nor tor our ſafety to gbtrade 
upon them names that they do not ,! nor cannot ungder- 
ftand. ' | | IG 
It is faid allo, that .the people have been always! by 
their Repreſentatives in Parliament , willing to zaxy 
names for as much” as;hath been ſaid before they, love 
ſettlement. And there were two. good inſtances givenyet / 
that, the one in King James his timegbout hisdefoeto.al- 
ter fomewhat of the 1 tle, and afeother in the long Parlia» 
ment., wherein they being, otherwiſe rationally moved to 
admit ot the word Repreentative inſtcad of Parliament , 
they refuſed it for the ſane reaſon, It hath been ſaid 
alſo, that the holding to this word doth __ the 
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ſettlement , b:cauſ&it doth not any thing de nowe , but 
reſolves things in their old currant: It is aid , it is the 
ſecurity of the chiet Magiſtrate, and that it ſecures all 
that a&t under him; truly theſe are the principles of 
thoſe grounds that were offcred the laſt day , fo far as 
T do recollet, I cannot take upon me to refel thoſe 
_ , tor they are fo ſtrong and rational , but if 1 
be able to make any anſwer to them , I muſt not 
grant that they are neceſſarily concluding , but take 
em only as arguments, that they have perhaps much 
of conveniency , and probability towards concluding, z 
for if -a remedy or expedicnt may be found that they 
are not neceſſary , they are not inevitable nds, and 
if not neceſſary , and concluding, why . regret will 
the reaſon of expediency, or conveniency 3 
and if ſo, 1 ſhall have a little liberty, otherwiſe I am 
concluded betore 1 ſpeak , and theretere it will behoove 
me to ſay what | have, why they arc not neceſſary con- 
duſions , | not that they are, nor that it is (I ſhould ſay) 
interwoven in the Laws, but that the Laws may not 
— be execated to <qual juſtice and equal fatifſ- 
of the people, and equally to anſwer all obje- 
Qtions as well without it ,, as with it 3 and then when I 
have done that ,-1 {hall onely take the liberty to ſay a 
word or wo tar my own grounds, and when I . have 
ſaid what I can ſay as to that , I hope you will think a 

great deal more then I ſay. 

Truly thoagh Kingſhip be nota Title but a name of 
Office that runs through the Law , yet it is not (b ratione 
nominis but from what is fignitied , it. is a name of Of- 
fice plainly implying a Supream Authority , is it more, 
or can it be ttretchr romore ? I ſay it is a name of Ot- 
tice plainly implying - the Supream Authority 3 and it it 
be ſo, why then I would ſappoſe, (I am not perempto» 
ry in auy thing that is matter of deduction or in- 

terence 
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ference of my own.) Why then I ſbould ſuppoſe that 
whatſoever name hath been or ſhall be the name , ir 
which the Supream Authority ſhall a&, why, (I fay) if 
it had been thoſe, four or five Letters 3 or whatſoever, or 
whatſoever elſe it had been , that fignihcation goes to 
the thing, certainly it does, and not to the name , why 
then there cat be no more (aid, but this, why this hath 
been tixt , fo it may have been unfixt , and certainly in 
the right of the Authority , I mean as a legiflative pow- 
er , inthe right of the legiſlative power. I think the Au- 
thority that could Chriſten ic with ſuch a name , could 
have called it by another name , And therefore it was but 
derived from that. And certainly they had the diſpoſal 
of it, and might bave had it, they might have detraQted, 
or changed z, and I hope it will be no offence to you, to 
ſay (as the caſe now ſtands) ſo may you 3 and ifir be ſo 
that you may, why then I ſay, there is nothing of necel- 
lity in your Argument , but conſideration of expedience 
of ic, I had rather (if I were to chuſe) it it were the na- 
tural queſtion, which I hope is altogether out of the 
queſtion, But I had rather have any name from this 
Parliament than any name without it , ſo much do I 
value the Authority of the Parliament , and 1 believe all 
men are of ry mind, in that I believe the Nation is very 
much of my mind , chough that be an uncertain way 

of arguing what mind they are of, I think we ma 

ſay it without offence, (for I would give none) 

the Parliament be the trueſt way to know what'the mind 
of the Nation is, yet if the Parliament will be pleaſed to 
ive = a liberty to reaſon for my (elf; IT ac 
made one Argument , I hopeI may urge againſt chat; 
elſe 1 can freely give a reaſon of my own mind , but I 
fay undoubtingly (let us think what we will) what the 
Parliament ſertles in that which will run through the 
Law , and will-lead ak 6 Government through 
the 
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the Land, as well as what hath been , conſidering that: 
what hath been upon the ſame account, ſave that there 
hath been ſome long continuance of the thing, it is but 
upon the ſame account , it had its original ſomewhere, 
and it was in conſent of the whole , there was the origi- 
nal of itz and conſent of the whole , will I ay 6 
needle that will lead the thread through all, and [ 
think no man will pretend right againſt it, or wrong : 
and (if fo) then under favour to. me , I thinkall thoſe 
arguments from the Law are (as I ſaid before) not necel- 


fary, but arc to be underttood upon the 'account of, 


conveniency , it is in ybur power to diſpoſe and ſettle , 
and before we can have confidence that what you do 
ſettle , will be as authentick as thoſe things that were 
before , (eſpecially as to the individual thing) the name 
' or Title upon Parliamentary account , upon Parliamen- 
tary, why then I ſay there will bz way made (with leave) 
for me to offer a@reaſoa or two, to all that hath elſe 
been ſaid, otherwiſe I ſay my mouth is ſtopt : there are 

very many inforcements to carry on this thing, I fu 
e it will ſtand upon a way of expedience an fines 
truly I ſhould have urged one conſideration more that 
I had forgotten, and that is, not onely to urge the things 
for reaſon, but for experience, perhaps it is a ſhort one , 
burit is a true one, (under favour) and is known to you 
all in the fat of it (under favour) alchough there hath 
been no Parliamentary declarations , that the Supream 
Authority going in another name , and under another 
Title, than King 3 why it hath been complyed with ewice 
without it. t is, under the Cxftodes Libertatis Ang- 
lie, it hath ſince I exerciſcd the place, and truly I may 
ſay that almoſt univerſal obedicnce hath been given 
to all the ranks and forts of men to both , and to be- 
gin with the higheſt degree of Magiſtracy. at the firſt 
alteration , and when that was the name , and though it 
was 
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was the name of an inviſible thing, yet the very name 
(though a new name) was obeyed, did pals for ;currant , 

and was received, and did carry on the 
Nation. I remember very well that my Lores the Judges 
were ſomewhat ſtartled, and yet upon conſideration 
(if 1 miltake not) I believe ſo, there ” of them 
without reflection , as able and as learned as have fac 
there (t they did I confeſs at firſt demur a little) 
yet they did receive ſatisfaQion , and did a& as I (aid 
before. I profeſs it , for my own paxt,l think I may fay 
it, ſince the beginning of that change, I would be loath 
to ſpeak any thing vainly , but ſince the beginning of 
that change unto this day , I do not think-in ſo many 
years thoſe that were called, (and worthily o. accounted) 
Halcyon days of peace in 20 Eliz, and King Jemes, and 
King Charles time : I do not think, but that Laws did 
proceed with as much freedom and juſtice , with le(s pri- 
vate ſolicitation cither from that that was called then fo, 
or fince I came to the Government ; I do not think (un- 
der favour) that the Laws have had a more free exer- 
ciſe, more uninterrupted by any hand of powerthe Judge 
leſs ſolicited by Letters or private interpoſitions. cither 
of my own or other mens , in double {o many years in 
all thoſe times ot peace : and if more of my Lords the 
Judges were here than now are , they could tell what to 
y to whatthad been done fince ,, and therefore I ſay (un- 
der favour) theſe two experiences do manifeſtly thew , 
that it is nota Title, though fo interwoven with the 
Laws, that makes the Law to have its free paſlage and do 
its office without interruption, (as we think) but, that if 
a Parliament ſhall determine that another Name (hall 
run through the Laws, I believe it may run with as free 
a paſſage as this: which is all that I bave to ſay upon 

that head. 

And if this be fo, then truly other things may fall 
D 2 under 
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under.a more indifferent conſideration , and then I thall 
arrive-at 'forne iſſue toanſwer for my (elf in this great 
matter , and all this while nothing that I ſhall ſay doth 
any way determine againſt my m7 Jr , or thoughts 
-againſt»the - Parliament , but really and honeltly , and 
inly, conſidering what is fit for me to anſwer. The 
rliament defires to have this Title, it hath ſtuck 
with "me -and yet doth ftick, and truly although 1 
hinted the other day , that it is thought that your argu- 
ments to me did partly give politive grounds tor 
what- - was to be done, and comparative grounds , 
ſaying that which you were pleaſed to do , and I gave 
no cauſe for that I know of, that is to compare the et- 
fets of Kingſhip with ſuch a name as I for the preſent 
bear with Protefiorſhip , I fay I hope it will notbe un- 
deritood , that I do contend for the name or any 
name of any thing, but truly and plainly (if I ſpeak 
as in the Lords prelence) I in all things right as a perſon 
undey the difpolition of the providence of God , neither 
naming one - thing nor other, but only anſwering, 
to this Name or Title ; for I hope I do not defire to 
ive a rule to any body., bccauſe I have profeſſed 1 
4 not heen able , and I have faid truly I have not 
been able to give one to my felt, but I would be un- 
derſiood in this, I am a man fianding in the place I 
am in , - which place I undertook not ſo much out of 
the hope- of doing any good, as out of a dclire to 
prevent milchict and evil which 1 did ſce was eminent 
in the Nation, I fay we werc running headlong in- 
to .contulion and diſorder, and would neceſſarily 
run into blood , and I was paſſive to thoſe that delired 
me to undertake the place which now I have, I fay 
not ſo much of doing good , which a man may lawtul- 
ly , if he dcal deliberatcly with God and his own Con- 
(cience, a man may , 1 fay, lawfully it he deal debbe- 
ratcly 
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ratcly with God and his own Conſcience , a-mars may 
lawfully ; as the. caſe may be (though the caſc'is very 
tickle) deſire a great place to do good ins - 1 profeſs 
I had not that apprehenſion when I - undertook the 
place that I could do much'good , but I'did . chink that 
I might prevent eminent evil ; and therefore 'Þ am 
not contending for one name, compared with another , 
and therefore have nothing to anſwer to any argu- 
rents, that were : uſed in giving preferaice tq Kiag- 
ſhip or Proteiorſpip , for 1 ſhould almoſt think that) any 
name were better-than my name, and T !ſhould -al- 
rogather think , any perſon. fitter than I amyi@or any 
ſuch bulineſs: and I complement not (Godknowsrir) 
but this I ſhould ſay, chat. I do: think from! my: very: 
heat, that in your: (ecling of . the peace and liber- 
ties of this Nation , which cries as loud you's C- 
ver Nation did ; for ſomewhat that may &conh- . 
ſtance : otherwiſe the Nation wilttall to pieces}, and in 
that as far as can, I am ready to-ſerve nodav a-King ; 
but as Conltable 5 for trudy;'L have , : as .ticfoke:, Gas, 
thought it- often ,' that I could not tell what my-bubiicls 
was, nor whdt L'iwas in: the place Lftood;fa 
it with a good Conſtable , tockeep the peact af ho Das 
ih, cad truly this hath pm ne 6 and (: 
in the troubles that'l have undergbae; that yet [hou have 
peace , why: now.truly (if I may advitc). with to God 
you may but be ſo happy as to-ktep peate dt 4'iyou 
cannot attain to thele perteRions,.12s to! do thas,-þ will 
to God we .may. have peace, (that, do L).ut the fruits 
of Righteouſnels arc ſhown-in wteknels, (arhettes thing 
than we ace aware of) I ſay therefore I do judaze formy 
felf, there is no ſuch neceſlity of the thing, tor:che other 
pames may do-as well, I judge for my felt, Lmuſt lay a 
lictle, 1 think I have ſomewhat of Conlcience toan[wer 
as to this mattcr,why 1 cannot undertake this Nome, why 
D 3 tru» 
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truly F muſt needs go a little out of the way to come to | 1, 
reaſons, and you will be able to judge of them, when | , 
I have told you them 3 and I ſhall deal ſeriouſly , as be- 
- fore God; -if you do not all of you , I am ſureſome of 
| youdo, and it behoves me to ſay, I know my calling from 


dic 

he 

| the. firft to this day : I was a perſon that from my firſt oy 
+ was ſuddenly preferred and lifted up trom | (;, 
1H truſts to greater , from my firſt being a Captain of | 7, 
4 a Trocp.of Horſe . and I did labour (as well as I could) | 
: _—_— my Truft , 'and God blcfſed me as it pleaſed | £, 
: him, I did truly and plainly, and then in a way of | 
4 fooliſh ſimplicity (as it was judged by very great and wile | 1, 
men, and men too) deſired to make of my inſtru- | þ, 
ments to me in this work 3 and I will deal plainly } 
'& with you , I a very worthy friend then, and he was | , 
"ge 2 very noble perſort ; 'and/ I know his' memory was very in 
grateful co.all, h 
Mr. Jobu Hamden at my firlt going out into this En- 0 
C 

< 

c 

f 


gwen (1aw) their men were beaten at every hand 3 
I did'indeed , 'and defired him that he would make fome 
additions ro my Lord Eſſex's Army , of ſome new Regji- 
ments 'and I told him 1 would be ſerviceable to him, in 
ing ſuch men in', as 1 thought had a ſpirit that 
o ſomething in the' work : this -is very true | 
that I tell -you, God knows I lye not'; your Troops, | 
faid I, are moſt.of them old decaycd Servingmen and | 
Tapſters, and ſuch Kind of Fellows 3 and faid I, their 
Troops. are Gentlemens Sons, younger Sons, and 
perſons of ityz do you think that the ſpirits of 
fuch baſe mean Fellows will be ever 'able to 'crt- 
counter Gentlemen , that have Honour , and Cou- 
mage, and Reſolution in them? Truly ,. I preſented 
him in this manner conſcicntiouſly, and truly I did 
tell him , you mult get men of a ſpirit : and takeit not 
Wl what Ifay (1 know you will not) of a ſpirit that is 

like- 
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likely to go on as far as Gentlemen will go , or elſe 
I am ſure you will be beaten ftill: 1 told him fo, I 
did truly, He was a wiſe and worthy perſon , and 
he' did think thatT talked a good notion , but an ime 
pradicable one; truly I told him I could do ſomewhat 
in it, I did fo, and truly I muſt needs fay that to you 
(impart it to what you pleaſe) I raiſed ſach men as had 
the fear of God before them, and made ſore Confci- 
ence of 'what they did, and trom that day forward I rut 
fay to you , they were never beaten, and wherever they 
were engaged againſt the Enemy they beat conrinuak 
ly 3 and truely this is matter of praiſe to God, and it 
hath ſome inſtruftion in it to own men that are religi« 
ous and godly, and ſo many ofiilem is wall packgtty; 
and honeltly and quietly d:fpoſed to live within Go+ 
vernment , as will be ſubje& to thoſe Goſpel Rules of 0- 
beying Magiltrates, and living under Authority”; 1 recs 
kon'no godlineſs without this Circle : but without” this 
ſpirit , ler it pretend what it will, it is diabolical, it is 
devilith, it is from diabolical ſpirits , from the height 
of 'Fothams wickedneſs z why truely I need not ſay mare 
than to apply K thus, _ 

[ will be bold to apply this to chis e, becauſe it 
fs my all , 1 could fay as all the wor , and wn 
headily upon any 'thing 3 I muſt tender this to you, as 
a thing that ſways with my Conſtience , or elſe 1 were 
a Knave anda Derejver, I tell you there are ſach men in 
this Nation , that godly men of the ſame ſpirit, men 
that will not be beaten down with a nor car» 
nal ſpirit, while they keep their integrity : I deal plain» 

and faithfully with you ,” that 1 cannot think that 

would bleſs in undertaking of any thing that 

will jattly and with cauſe grieve them , that they will be 
troubled without cauſe 3 I muſt be a Slave if I ſhould 
comply with any ſuch —_ » I fay that are honeft 
4 
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men, and faithful men, and true to the great things of 
the Government, to wit, the Liberty of - people, gi- 
ving them that is due to them, and proteRting this In- 
tereſt, I think verily God will bleſs you for it : butif 
that I know (as indeed I do) that very generally good 
men. do not ſwallow this Title , (though really it 1s no 
part of their goodneſs), to be unwilling to ſubmit to 
what a Parliament ſhall ſettle over them z yet I mult ſay, 
that it is my duty and my. Conſcience to beg of you, 
that there may be no hard things put upan me z things 
I mean hard tothem, that they cannot (wallow : It the 
Nation may as well be provided for without theſe things 
that 1 have Printed to you , as according to my appre- 
henſion, it may, I think truly it will be no fin m you, 
it will be to you as it was to David in another caſe 3 no 
griet of heart to yours, that you have a tendernels , 
even poſſibly , if it be their weakneſs , to the weakneſs 
of thoſe that have integrity and honeſty, and upright- 
neſs, and are not carried away with che hurries that I ſee 
ſome are, who think that their vertue lies w deſpiling Au- 
thority , oppoſing it : I think you will be the better able 
to root out of this Nation that ſpirit and principle 3. and 
it is as defzrable as any thing in this world, by comply- 
ing, indulging , and 4 patient to the weakneſs and 
inhrmities of men that have been faithful, and have 
bled all along in this Cauſe, and are, faithtul, and will 
e all oppoſitions ; I am conhdent; of, it, to the 
things that are the fundamentals in your Government, in 

your ſettlement, for civil apd Goſpel Libertics. & 
I-confels, for it bchoves me to deal plainly with X 

I muſt confeſs, I would ſay, 1 hope I may be und 

in this, for indeed I mult bc tender, what I ſay to ſuch 
an audience as this is, I ſay I would be underſtood , that 
in this Argument I do not make Paralel, between men 
of a different mind and a Parliamcnt which (hall oy 
— | their 
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their delixes 3 I know there is no compariſon , nor car 
it be urged upon me, that my words have the leaſt co- 
lour that way , becauſe the Parliament ſeems to give li- 
berty to me to lay any thing to you; as that, that is a 
tender of my humble reaſons and judgment , and. opi- 
nion to them 3 and if I think they are ſuch, and will be 
ſuch to them, and are faithful ſervants, and will be {o to 
the Supream Authority , and the Legiſlative whereſoever 
itis: if I lay, I ſhould not tell you, knowing their minds 
to be fo, I {hould not be faithful, if I ſhquld not; tell 
you (o, to the end you may report it to the Parliament : 
| will fay ſomething tor my ſelt, for my own mind, .I do 
profeſs it, I am not a man ſcrupulous about words, or 
names,or ſuch things I have not ; bur as I have the, word 
of God , and I hope I ſhall ever have, for the rule of my 
Conſcience , tor my informations : ſo truely, \men;that 
have been led in dark paths, through:the providenceand, 
diſpenſation of God 3 why, ſurely ic is not to be objee 
to. a man, for who,can love to walkin the dark, but pro- 
vidence doth often ſo diſpoſe. And though a_man;may 
umpute his own folly and blindneſs ro provi 
lintully, yet it mult be at my peril : the caſe may be, that 
it is the providence of God that doth lead mien in 
darkneſs 3 | muſt necds ſay , I have had a: great deal of 
experience of Providence,and though it isno rule without 
or againſt the word, yet it is a very good expolitor of the 
word in many caſes. Trucly the Providence of God hath 
laid aſide this Tile providentially de fatto, and this not 
ſuddain humour or paffign , but it hath been by iſſue. 
a$ great deliberation as ever was in a Nation.git hath been 
the iſſue of ten or twelve years Civil War, whercin much 
blood hath bcen ſhed 3 I will not diſpute the juſtice of it, 
when it was done,nor need I now tell you what my opinion 
is in the caſe, were it de novo to be done, but if it be at all 
dzſputable , and that a man- comes and finds that God 
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m his ſeverity hath not onely irradicated a whole farnf- 
ly, and thruſt them out of the Land for reaſons beſt known 
to himſelf, and hath made the iſſue and cloſe of that,to 
be the very irradication of a Name or Title, which de fatto 
is, it was not done by me nor by them that tendred me 
the Government that-now Ia&t in , it was done by the 

Parliament, that was it, and God hath ſeemed 

vidential, not onely to ſtrike at the Family , but at the 
Namer, and as I ſaid before de fatto it is blotted out , it is 
a thing caſt out by an A of Parliament, *tis a thing that' 
hath been kept out to this day, and (as Frde ith in an- 
other caſe) {peaking of abominable ſins that thould be 
in the'hatter times, he doth likewiſe when he comes to 
exhort the Saints, he tells them they ſhould hate even 
the garments ſpotted with the fleſh. 1 befeech you think 
not, that I bring this as an argument to prove any thing, 
God "hath ſeemed fo to deal with the perſons , and with 
the Family, but he blaſted the Title, and you know when 
a man comes (42 pariepot to reflect, and ſee this is done, 
and laid in the duſt, 1 can make no conctution but this ; 
ay may have ſtrong impreſſion upon ſach weak men 
as Jam, and perhaps, (it there be any ſuch) upon weas 


ker men it will be {ironger : 1 will nor ſeek to ſetup that” 


which Providence: hath defiroyed , and hid in the duſt; 
and I would not build-Fericho again, and this is fomewhat 
to me , and to my Judgment and Conſcience, that it is 
trae,it'i$ that that hath an awe upon my ſpirit,and 1 muſt 
confels as the times are , they are very hckle , very un- 
certain , nay, (God knows) you had need have a great 


deal of faith; to ftrenghten you in your work , and all 


affiftance, you had needto look at Settlement , would 
rather | were in my grave, than hinder you in any 
thing, that may be for Scttlement for the Nation, for the 
Nation nceds, and never needed it more, and therefore 
out of the love and bonour I bear you , 1 am for on 
boun 
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bound to do, whatever becomes of me, I am ever 
bound to acknowledge you have dealt moſt honours- 
bly and worthily with me, and lovingly 4 and had -re- 
ſpe&t for one that deſerves nothing : indeed out of 
the love and faithfulneſs I bear you, and out of the 
ſence I have of the difficulty of your works , I would 
not have you loſe any kelp that may ſerve you , that 
may ſtand in ſtead to you, but would be a-ſcrifice 
that there might be (fo long as God (hall pleaſe to 
let this Parliament fit) a harmony , and better , -and 
_ underſtanding. between all of you, and ( what- 
oever any man thinks ) it equally concerns one man 
as another to go on to ſettlement ; and where I meet 
with any that-is of another mind , indeed I could'ak 
moſt curſe him -in my heart ,and therefore to 'the end 
I may deal heartily and freely ,'1--would have you 
loſe nothing that. may ſtand you inftead"in this way. kT 
would adviſe you, that'' if there! be any of & fro« 
ward - and unmanhterly , or woraniſh ſpirit, I would 
not have you loſe 'them, IT would not that you 
{ſhould | Joſe any ſervant or friend, that may help 
in this work, that they ſhould be offended - by 
that';: 'that ſignifies no more to me than as I told 
you, that is; I do not think the thing neceſſary, 
I'do- yot, I would not that you (hould looſe a 
triend for it, it 1 ſhould help you to many, -and 
multiply my felf into many, I would be to ferve 
you in ſettlement, OW ta would not” that 


any,  eſpedally any of , that indeed perhaps are 
men 'that do think t Ives engaged to continne to 
you,-and to ſerve youſhould be any ways diſobliged from 
you. 
'- The truth is , Ldid make that my concluſion to you 
at the hrſt , when I-told you what method I would ſpeak 
to you in , I may lay', that I cannot with conveniency 
to 
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to my ſelf, nor go0g to this ſervice , that I wiſh ſo well 
to, fp:ak out all my arguments in order to ſafety , and 
in - order in tendency to an effcctuall carrying on of this 
work,. I ſay Ido not think it ft to uſe all the th ts 
I have in my mind, as to that point of ſafery, but I thall 
pray to God Almighty that he would direct you to do 
what is-according to his Will, and this is that poor ac- 
count I'am able to give of my (clt in this thing, 


16, April, Lord Chief- Juſtice Glynne. 
The Name and Office eſſential to Settlement. 


Þ, Becauſe it js known to the Law, his-Duty knawn 
', in :reference to the pcople, and the peoples Duty 
known in reterence;to him, this; cannot. be cranſmicted 
© another name, without nuch labour, great hazard, 
if it mway,at "all. To go by individuals, and recken up 
-all the Duties and Powers that aKing by our Laws bath in 
xefercnce to his Truſt towards the people, and the Duty 
ot the pcople towards him, is a work of, {o great labour, 
that it would require months, yea years, it not.ages.+ , 
Secondly, To apply its rclative, tals qual would intro+ 
duce thele diffculties. Firſt it would be a new thing, 
how.it would prove is but gueli,” and its the Founda 
tion-ſtone, its unſafe to put it to a hazard, when,you 
havea fate one. Secondly, Thoſe Certaintics and Secu- 
rities that accompany that mo" incident by the anci- 
ent Laws and Cultoms of the Nations 3 and that which 
the other Office can have, arc introduQiveand given him 
de novo txom this Parliamcnt, as their ancient inheritance, 
that can claim but by a ncw title of purchaſe. 4 
Thirdly, The People and your flighnels looſe the beſt 
Title, both to their Liberty and your Rights, which is 
the Law, antiernt Cujtome, and Vſage, and claim it only 
but 
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but upon the ſtrength of the Parliament 3 but if you 
take it as a King, you have the ſtrength of both. 

Fourthly,If you afſume any other name, and have the 
rights given you” by Parliament, it may ſeem as if the 
people had loft their ancient rights , and had need of 
new ones to be created by this Parliament. 

Fifthly, The aſſumption of the Title of King, is with- 
out need of , any other Authority to proteCt the people , 
and bind the people to obey you. 

Sixthly , It you ſhould take the name of Protedtor, or 
any other new Title, whatſoever Authority is applyed 
thereto , is but grafting upon a ſtock that is new, and 
doubtful whether it will bear the fruits well, and fill 
liable to former objections without doors. 

Seventhly, It you take the Title of King, the worlt at- 
teted cannot object againit Authority , or atall againſ 
the Parliawent, as the Donor. 


16 April, Maſter of the Rolls. 


I* is certain that all Governments in themſelves may 
be good , for none as male in ſe, but the rule that 
hath always bcen obſerved , that the molt neceffary and 
prudent courſe to govern a Nation, muſt be taken from 
that proportion which is moſt ſuitable to the nature 
and diſpolition of the people that are governed , if 
this be the general rule always in the world , we ma 
well draw this argument : both from an abſolute - 
lity , and ex neceſſitate conſequentis allo. The chick Go- 
vernour in a f{ctled Government, . being obliged to do 
tor the good of his people , not onely quoad bonum ſed 
quoad optimum , then the conſideration that will follow 
properly here will be , whether the name King, which 
in the judgment of the Law, implies the Ofhce, be not 
the beſt Government tor the peoples fatety , but ex ne- 
cettat? 
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ceſſitate cauſa, & neceſſitate conſequentis , to cxphin 
this, it mult be premiſcd that when we ſpeak of King, 
we mult rake the difference between the perſon 
dignified with the Name , and the Name it (elt; for 
this muſt betaken tor a ſure ground , the word King is 
a Name, asit is a word which the Law doth Jook up- 
en, ſo it hath its proper Baſis and foundation upon 
the Law, and is as ancient as the Law is 3 now, the Per- 
ſon of the King is a name that hath its dignity and fbun- 
dation from the word King, as ex neceſſitate conſequen- 
ts, becauſe in realon a man muſt be uſed to cxer- 
ciſe that Authority which proceeds from that name. 
Theſe things being very clear, by the fundamental 
grounds .of the Law , it then we examine the toundas+ 
tion of things, according to the rules of the Law , 
it is manitett that the name King , the Laws, Rights, 
Property and Liberties of the people, and alſo Parliaments 
y+ ar hy have but one foundation , and have the 0- 
riginal preſcription, and ancient cultomes , that is, 
cuſtomes time out of mind, ſo that in judgment of 
Law the Three , the King , the Law, and the Parlia- 
ment, are the Partics of "4 Government of this Nation, 
which having the Baſis and toundation from preſcri- 
ption , creates this form of Government in this Na- 
tion , which is not a form in the vulgar acceptation of 
the word ( Form) but it is the form of Government 
ſerled in this Nation , that is of the effcntial part , and 
hereby the Law forma dat eſſe. Then to me it is an 
impothible thing that any Act of Parliament , even 
without a dcttruftion to the cſſential part of the Go- 
vernment , can place: that Office in- another name{be 
what it will) which naturally wants the foundation 
So ot that power and Ofhce which that name 

ath, 
Firſt, Bccauſe the alteration deſtroyes the founda-» 
tion, 


NE 
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tion, which is Preſcription, and annexes to it a name that 
the Law of the Land hath no acquaintance with, 


Secondly, It ſets all Laws, Liberties, and what is dear 
to us upon a new Foundation, as to the People 3 for 
whatſoever is created by an Ad, cannot have Life and 
Authority but from that Act, and ſhall never look back 
to its firſt Original Conſtitution 3 and it takes from the 
People the Rules and Grounds which they have known 
by , Experience, and ſends them to ſeek them in a 
Power, which no Wit of Man can ſuddenly appschend 
the bounds and limits, when ſo many Do may 
ariſe, even in the old Foundation , which Experi 
and Time hath excellently retined from theſe Grounds : 
I may (afely ſay, That there never was but one K I NG 
in England from the firſt Foundation of Kingrhip , and 
can fately conclude there will never be more, and that 
there have been many, and more I hope will be, 
whoſe Perſons ſhall exerciſe that Office : For the Law 
doth poſitively atirm, The King never dies 3 and that 
the reaſon is, becauſe its Original is grounded 
the ſame Foundation, which is fo conjoyned together, 
that no Death can make a partition : And the difference 
is, The King never dies 3 but the name and thing bath 
a kinde, in a vulgar fence, of an Immortality, if we 
conlider the continuance of the word and perſon that 
is inveſted with that Name by the judgment of. chem, 
is not ſaid todie 3 but to deviſe, which is to depolite, 
and to lay up the Name and Title of the King, In- 
deed co depolite it in another hand, all which proceeds 
in Judgments of Law , ex neceſſitate conſequentis , and 
from the neceſſary Inconveniencies and Miſchicfs that 
may ariſe to the People by Interregna, and by othes Con- 
ſequences, that would be too long to xclate 3 there is 4 
tamous Example in 8 Hen. 7. = 
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The common ground that is taken by the acceſſion 
of the Office and lgnity ro the perſon , but the true 
ground is the name, and the Office is become part of 
the body of the Law, which ſhould puniſh the es, 
againſt which it was commitrcd , which doth prove 
both the neceſſities of the name , and the neceffary re- 
lation there is between the Name and the Law, and itis a 
neceſſary deduftion that the Name King is the thing 
wherein the Office and Power is placed , and thercfore 
not practicable by any Stature or At of Parliament, 
to divide the Power and Office from the Name, and 
transfer that power without the Name 3 the word King 
hath ſuch cfſential reference to the Law , that it never 
looks to the perſon, to make that the ground of the 
eſſence , but it it had been the Name , the Law was ſas 
tisfied, and therefore it never examined the right of the 
Perſon , how he became inveſted with the power , but 
de fatto whether he were or no, and if ſo , whether de 
falto or de jure , it hath the ſame influence upon the peo- 
ples right, and the ſame advantages to the chiet Go- 
vernour. of 


The Objections of the Government now, 
and of the Government under the 
Keepers of the Liberties, and the 
quietneſs under both of them. 


LF) Emember the difficulties in making, 
2, The grounds why the Judges atied, though ſome 
refuſed. | 


3+ That wpon debate when inconvenienci:s were ſet forth, 
theſe grounds another Parliament” might change, and the like, 


4. To 
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Fo. 4. To ere FE IO 124 
i Lan: il p oceed _—_ when er ary 
reed jtord aged wn as detrembey 
truſt i his departure Sainſ his firſt promuſe in P arkiament, 
the Petition of the Speakers, Oc: and was not! 
the office but againſt breach of truſt in that office, by r - 
ſence of the perſon. - - E 


There is alſo another reaſon why the office okinoe 
be annext to another name, cither by at of Parlia- 
ment or otherwiſe , for in any other name you muſt 
ſuppoſe the office, the -K; © that any otherajanet 
but a iis a relpei>e? he righe home 70a that 
weeds Sd nay erous, . both to the laws and to the 
propertie, to lay the baſir and foundation 2a 
on, which was a reaſon that ſome of the” Judges for- 
bare to att upon the' name of Cuftos kbertaris 
&c. and the ſame reaſon upon any other riame; 1 
ne rmudenoAyee earns nn 

w—_ which was never denied by any Prince 
in this ation, nor can it be, becauſe there is an obliga- 
tion in all caſes to do Right, and this £, x 
on the Proteftor whilſt he takes upon himthe cheif 
giſtracy. 


Colonel Jones, 16. April. 


Ay it pleaſe your Highnefſe, I am unwilling to 
M* b )end the timein ſpeaking after thoſe two learn- 
<dnnd enoartl gerftagrket take tu and therefore 
ſhall endeavour in what I have to fay to thoſe doubts 
you were pleaſed to make _ thus Committee _ 

the 


(50 ) 
thchenour laſt togttend you, to be-as brief as may be. 
Your — oy mt _ then toſay, that chough the 
arguments to the IVY of. the title 
Kime, in the Petition preſented 46 you by the Parlia- 
went, were weighty, -yet in your anſwering them you 
maſt -not grant neceſſarily. concluſions, but take 
them as having much of conveniency and probability 
Pier - * "It | _—_— 

ztnNcey are nor tnen n ary. were 
ſed to tell us that though X ing ſhip be ner a Title, but 
| an Office interwoven in our laws, /yet it is not ſa natione 
nommif but from what it ſignifies, that being a name of 
office plainly implying the Supreme Magitray and 
therefore whatever name it be, wherein the' Supreme 
Magiſtrate reſides, the ſignification ; will give ; to 
thing, -and not'to' the name; and ſoeing this Title 
a Commencement , and alſo hath-been wp nn. 


not a' new ore now commence-and be now 

by'the. legiſlative authoritic, and; thereby be made to 
run through the law, as well as the Title King ;. from 
whence may be. inferred this Title is not neceſſary , ) 
but may it pleaſe your Highneſs, if it be conſidered 
the intention of the Parliament in this their humble 
addrefle to you, (viz.) that it is a Settlement : it would 
then be likewiſe conſidered, whether a new name 
will not be found, in this caſe to make a new office 
alſo, and whether then the novelty thereof will 
not hazard it nor fruſtrate - that great end of ſettle- 
ment , the Antiquitic and tryal of laws, being 
that which doth beget the greateſt reverence and 
fatisfaftion of them m the people, and that the 
change of the name makes it a.new office will ap- 
pear both in reſpe@ of his authoritic > who' bears 
the office and in reſpe& of the les obhgation 

in matter of obcdichce to that new officer ; for by the 
| ancient 


F 
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ancient law he ggnnot claim fubjetion from. themy 
nor can the people: thereby claim +protedtion from 
him, the ſtrength then of the ſettlement, 'and. of: thei 
ze o_ 


ong 

to. ſuit with their- minds / . rights, 
having not the fame ' fatisfadioh-1nor 
in any. new thing which they: have in - long. | 
proved laws and cuſtoms , a: new” thing: bemih 
it ſelf uncertain, not onely whether/'it will prove gaod 
orno, but alſo in this caſe, in refpettthat one maictpro- 
perty of the ſettlement being a _ co-ordinateupoxiren, 
depends upon it, and.will be ſubzet to be conttovented 
whether one co-ordinate is _=_ put pg ».0r 
may not by the like power that ſers it own 

L which ner bee leave pebory or roar rt 
Ful of ſettlement as ever, things; 1incertain and diſput- 
able, naturally carrying unfettlementayith them. * Tune 
and/experience hath prafted this Name and Office inthe 
minds of the people, and that (as 1 faid already). begets 
reverence and ſatisfaftion in their mmds. Alf 
were the exorbitances of the -ofhice (which 1n great:mea- 
fure this petition provides apa), that was 24 
of, and not the Office nor Name; whichcare founded up- 
on the ancient laws, the altering of cither, alters the:con- 
ſtitution, and lays it upon'a Inuaqation lefle uni, 

» an 
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and caſier to be ſhaken ; and therefpre to take up the | 
office without the title will be to take it up with all the 
objeftions of Scandal : or otherwiſe it is ſaid to be 
liable to, and yet to want the ſupport of the ancient 
laws it carries with it, and the advantage omen 
and ſettling the minds of ſuch of the people of theſe 
Nations, as by the conſideration of novelties, and what 
in this caſe attends it, will otherwiſe reſt doubtful and 
unſettled. Theſe are ſome of the grounds I obſerved in 
the debate of the Parliament, to induce them to judge 
this cicle not only expedient, but inreſpett of ſettlement 
Your Hhghneſ was pleaſed to objet alſo 
the diſſatisfaftion of good men which you judged in 

ings indifferent were to be conſidered. _ 

are ſo, and it hath been ſo judged by the Par- 
liament, who manifeſted great tendernefle iri that kind, 
and I hope ever will : but in this matter found by the 
Parliament not to be indifferent, but neceſſary for the 
ſettlement of theſe Nations, they hope that wherein 
good people have not already been ſatisfied, they will 
endeavour for fſatisfaQtion : and it is to be that 
when the matter of this Petition will be made more 
pPublick, they will find ſuch care and proviſion made 
for good men, and of good things, that will certainly 
give them fatisfattion, I think I may fafely ſay, fuch a 
poſitive proviſion for their liberties and incourage- 
ment hath not been found under any former King, nor 
any other form of government, to which your ik 
neſs hath been pleaſed your ſelf to | that teſtimo- 
ny, ſo that it is not Kingſhip alone, as formerly the Par- 
liament adviſeth your Highneſſe unto, but to the of- 
fice with ſuch a proviſion made for the good intereſt ; 
and if then your Highneſſe (of whoſe faithfulneſſe to 
their intereſt, good people have received ſuch ample te- 
ftimony) will be pleaſed to conſent to this Petition of 
the 
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the Parliament, an authority always of no ſmall c- 
freem w_ —_ er wi men ; I doubt 
not but when it is done will chearfully acquieſce, 
though while it is doing c__ have ; for 
that of providence laying the title, 1 Ginking 
_— I OR AIRY - inſt the of- 
it ſelf, and againſt government by a perſon un- 
der any title, the aQts Arann +. 
preſlely againſt the one as the other ; and therefore the 
exerciſe of the Supreme power by a _— perſon under 
any title, is as much a contradiftion vidence and 
theſe a&s of Parliament, as the iſe thereof under 
the title of a King : but certainly the laying aſide of a 
thing de fafto, which though indeed it be an a& of pro- 
vidence, yet it cannot be conſtrued, that the intendment, 
of that providence is finally to lay itaſide, never tobe 
reaſſumed again : the conſequences of ſuch a polition are 
many and may be dangerous, for what by that rule is 
pars = = objeftion made, that your High- 
I re e an objefti R 

neſs in another place, which I had Cd bo - 
which was that we'did enjoy our laws, and that the ju- 
ſtice was freely adminiftred under —_— and 
titles, as that of the Keepers of the liberty, and the title 
your Highneſſe now bears. To which I humbly anſwer, 
that if ſo it may be ſajd,thanks are rather to be given to 
the perſans into whoſe hands the power fell, than tq the 
conſtitutions. However I crave leave to ſay this, that 
changes imply not a ſettlement, and ſince providence led 
us from our old conſtutition, we have ina few years had 
4. or 5. changes, and that theſe changes have not been 
accompanied with more hazards, it isa matter of praiſe 
to the Lord, and of commendation to the powers we 
have been ynder, but if one providence both laid aſide 
Kingſhip, another led it in, _ calls upon you to take 
3 K 


—_ 
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it 'uþ: and it is'to me a remarkable thing, that provi- 
dence hath caſt it under ſuch conſtitutions and laws, as if 
when'xwe have thrown-out the Tyrarit that oppreffedin 
our ſpifitual and civil rights, we can'by our ancient laws 


ft another in, that may be afit inftratnent to ad 
ſaid) 


th ; 'who (as the learned perſon that ſpoke 
may rhake up as it were but one King : this goo years 
the law not admitting an Inrer-Regnur, from whence 1 


inferre, thatas it was not the end of oor Warre, as ap- 


pears by ſix or ſeven Declarations of Parliament, one 
whereof was ordered to be read in all Churches ; fo our 
rovidence led notto hy aſide either the Name or Office, 
that Family which opprefſed ns, then all mens lives 
and liberties depend/6nthis ſertlethent, it is neceffary 
then to lay itin the ftrongeſt foundation that may be. 

' And as for that offafety, it is not for me to ſpeak much 
to it, but certainly is to be hoped, that, as a Parlia- 
ment adviſe your Highneſle to things honeſt and lawful, 
and by them judged neceſſary for a good ſettlement, and 
therein take care and rome for 6ur Rights as men and 
Chriſtians, and your Highneſs thereunto, all dangers 
Gods bleſſing vpon your Highneſs-wiſdom, backed wi 
ſuch an Annuity, and an Army under the condudt of fo 
ag, ary and faithful perſons, ſo well principled to 
the obedience of lawfiil powers, may be prevented. And 
therefore I humbly hope God will incline your High- 
neſs to grant the Petition and advice of the Parliament. 


*- 


15 16. April, 
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16. April, ' Sir Richard Onflow. 
The Lord Protettors Objettions. 


Of That the Title of King is a name of an of- 

, and any other name kia imply the ſa+ 
ns Magiſtrate hath the ſame ſignification and there» 

no. neceſiity af the name. y 

Anſwer, every, afhoe ought to: have a name adequate 
to the faid office, and no other name than King can be 
ſuitable and comprehenſive enough to contain: ui it the 
common good to all intents and purpoſes. | 

tt is a Rule,that the Kings of England cannot. alter the 
laws of England ratione nomms, is dound ter Go» 
vern enkes, as to the laws of England, but for any'o- 
ther name, there is no obligation hes upon it. 2 

That the very Title is neceſſary was declared in the 
9. year of E.4.when the great controvethe was betwixt 
E. 4. and H. 6. that ſometimes one was in pofſeffion.and 
then another, that it, was neceſlary the Realm: ſhould 
haves King under whom the laws might be maintain+ 
cd and holden; for every ation done by the King in 
poſſefion was valid and good, for it was his Juridhai- 
on Royal, ſo likewiſe the firſt of H.7. (0 3. the ſame 0+ 
pinion was held and declared, that a King de fatte was 
neceffary, and in all alterations from. perſons and fami- 
lies. Yerour Anceſtors always tetained the Title andthe 
Name. | 

There is a prixs and a primum,another. name may in or- 
der and degree be firſt, that is, before other men, but 
it was a King was primum, the firſt name that had its be- 
ginning with our laws. 

The Cuſtomes of Exgland are the Laws of England,as 
well as oug States laws.ha _ of K z1g and cuſtom arc two 
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twins born together, and have had continuance toge- 
ther, and therefore to » Protettor, of which we know 
the date, with Cuſtom (of which no memory can ſpeak) 
is a kind of contradidtion to the Original. 

Then there muſt be a Law intr ive,becauſe Prote- 
flor is anew name that our Law doth not yet know. Now 
to ingraft a young Cien upon an old ſtock it will 
never grow, but there muſt be an irradication of the 
old root and a new plantation muſt be made, and that all 
the old cuſtomes muſt be put into poſitive laws, and 
that will be a thing conſiſting of much time and great 


The tile of Xing is ſo incorporated, and in conjun- 
ftion with our Cufomes, which do very much concern 
the people of England to be uphe then there is a 
rule, res in conjunttione pro bono conjunttioms,that 
ought to be done which is for the good of the conjun- 
Qion and benefit thereof, and if it be for the advantage 
of the ſmgle perſon and the people, it brings me to mind 
of another rule my old Maſter Tuty my t me, Come 
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muns utilitatis derelittio contra naturam eſt, it is not na- 
- ppp which is for a common benefit and 
utility. 

And therefore I ſhall ſay but this as to the title, that 
as the Patriarch 7acob joyned together in his bleſſing 
upon 7udah the Law-giver and the Scepter, ſo the Par- 
liament of the three Nations deſires to preſerve the 
title Xing in and.upon the Law. 

2. Objettion, another argument your Highneſs was 
pleaſed todraw from providence, that had brought you 
to this place through much darkneſs, and had to 
lay this title aſide of King. 

Anſwer, it becomes Cam to — the ating 
of the providence and power of God for bringing to 
paſs whatſoever he hath determined in the world, and 

it 
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it is the mighty and wiſe hand of which 
Triumphs over Nations,and Tri and treads down 
all oppoſitions: Yet your Highneſs obſerves, it is not a 
rule to walk by without the word, the reaſon, the cauſes 
are hidden in the ſecret Counſel of Gods will; you 
ſee in the Revelations, the Book is Sealed up with ſe- 
ven Scals,we may read what is paſt, becauſe it is written 
on the outſide of the Book, but what is to come we can- 
not read, and we ought not to limit providence, nor can 
we bound itwith «no _ 

3. Objettion, this State hath by providence received 
ſeveral thanges to great ones from the former conſti- 
eution, that of the Keepers of the Liberties of England 
and this preſent Government, under the title of Prore- 
for, and the firſt ſeemed to be the reſult of 7 years war 
againſt the Title and the _— 

Anſwer, it muſt be confeſſed it proved the event-of 
7. years war but the reaſons of the war did not lead to 
it, for the war was for King and Parliament,for the office; 
but againſt the perſon, againſt the exorbitancy and irre- 

arities in his Government , but it was providence 
that took away at that time both the Office and the Fa- 


muly. 

Com alſo providence that altered from that of a Re. 
publick, to this of a Proreftor; that att being as, much 
againſt Proteftor as a King, for it was againſt a Single 
Perſon. | 

And may not, by the ſame ſeries of providence, this 
Parliament as well ſet up Kingly Government, as that 
Parliament took it away, having alſo the ſame power 
they had. 

4. Objeftion, Another ground why =_ Highneſs 
would not accept of the Title was, the difſatisfattion ma- 
ny perſons,who had been inſtrumental in carrying on the 
work, have againſt that title. ”R 


(58) 

Anſwer, in every change of Government there was 
and fill will be perfons unſatisfied, becauſe men- are of 
mixt intereſts and differing in judgement , upon the 
change to a Republick. thoſe that conceived the Mo- 
narchical Government beſt were unſatisfied : but all 
ought to ſubmit and be concluded by the judgement of a 
Parliament. | 

Your Highneſs was pleaſed to ſay that neither your 
felf nor thoſe that tendred to you the inſtrument were 
authors in the firſt change, but it was the long Parlia- 
ment, ſo that I may conclude, they were not engaged 
for that Government by King. | 

It hath been indeed the honour of the Souldiery that 
in all theſe changts they have ſtill followed nd 
and have acqueſced, adting and living in pradgiical 
Calormity, but | wiſh they would be ati , for 
their love ſake to us, and their labours for ns. High 
ſhould his reward, be in Heaven,and happy his remem- 
brance on earth, that would be the means of ſuch an 
accord , but to ſatisfie all men ſo divided as we are 
would be no leſs than a wonder. I ſhall ſpeak in a pa- 
rable in the 37. Chap. of Exzekzel verſ. «6. the Lord 
faid to the Prophet, T ake rwo ſticks, write upon one. ſtick, 

Judah and the children of Iſracl companions, and take 
the ather ſtick, and write upon it for Joſcph the ſtick of E- 
phraim for all the Houſe of Iſrael bu Companions,and join 
theſe two ſticks in one ſrick,, andth Sellers one in thy 
hand,theſe are the two Nations of Hracl and Judahgewo di- 
fant and diff ering names, but they ſhall come under one 
King, and David ſhall be their King, thus they were 
united. 

5. Objethion, Juſtice hath been as well adminiſtred and 
as free from ſolicitations under theſe changes as be- 
fore. 

Anſwer, you were pleaſed to ſay you undertook that 


charge 
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charge to preferve from confuſion, which indeed is the 
worſt of evil, and the fame reaſon might prevail with 
judges, and other Magiſtrates to execute 2 and 
men 


give to men their rights, which is ſo defirable to 
and of abſolute neceſſity. 

Juſtice may be compared *o the water in the ſpring, 
if kept from his natural channel will break his 'way 
through the bowels of the Earth : nature ſometimes 
may ſuffer violence , there is a peace ina to 
wat, and their is a peace in the regard of the 
may be termed ; but an intermitting peace, 
Highneſs is pleaſed to acknowledge the peap| 
for a ſubſiſtery and cry aloud for ſettlement, fr 
which under favour 1 may infer , that as yet there 
no ſettlement ſo well ſettled as to be accounted perfect 


our Highneſs is pleaſed to declare you had rather 
take a Title from this Parliament, than any title from a- 
ny other place or without it. 
The Parliament of Enslandis the Womb of the Com- 
monwealth,and in that Womb there hath been a 
tion and ſhape, and proportion, and form, and life, and 
roweth as far as the navel could nouriſh ; there hath 
n alſo a delivery and a name given, there hath been 
conceptu concept parts C opms, and it hath been a grent 
work to bring us to this delivery,it is therefore the hum 
ble advice of the Parliament that your Highneſs would be. 
pleaſed to make it ſpeak the Engliſh tongue, 


'1 
# * 


April the 16. 
Lord Com. Fines. 
_— Highneſs the other day laid down as a ground 


of your enſuing diſcourſe this poſition that 
there. 
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there was no —_— of the Name and Title of Cor 
Ki which foundation your Highneſs ſeemed tofly i 
build e arguments and reaſons of your Hi diſ- - 
ſatisfattion, as to that Name and Title and in ſuch] do 1 
ſort as the matter is now circumſtantiated and ſtated byſnot 


your Hi $ own ſelf, that there is a either enc) 
in the affirmative or negative, if it be not that Þthar 
the name be aſſumed, it is of neceſſity to be declined, I ficic 


and if no neceſſity to decline it, then there isa neceſſi-Jty 1 
ty to aſſume it : for although the nature of the thing ſ|taks 
beit falf ſach as poſſibly may admit a latitude of argu-fſby 1 
ment upon the point of expediency and conveniency, 
and that we are not ſhut up under an abſolute 
either the one way or the other, yet the Parliament ha. 
ving given their judgement upon it, and their advice to 
your Highneſs in it, you Highneſs ſeemeth to admit 
that there lye the kind of neceſſity upon you to afſume 
it : if there be not a neceſſity to wave it, for you will 
not without neceſſity decline the advice of the Parlia- 
ment having ſaid that you ſhould rather chuſe any 
name, which they ſhould fix than any name what- 
—_ Then it holdeth out thus much, that 
ill not put iency and conveniency , but 
Es neceſſity Neg vo, with their es bins 
whoare the proper Judges of things in that nature, and 
what is moſt expedient and convenient therein for the 
three Nations,which they repreſent,and thought aname 
might otherwiſe be inconvenient, yet accompanied 
with judgement of the Parliament, it would become 
more acceptable to your Highneſſe , than any other 
name without,as your Highneſs hath faid and admitted, 
and beſides the Lynn of diſſatisfaction held forth 
by your Highneſfſe, relating to conſcience, they muſt 
be ſuch as are grounded upon a neceſſity in the 
n2gative through the reaſons alledged by the 
Com- 
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| Committee ſhould no — 
expedience in the Affirmative; yet are {0 
rom contunng neceſſity in the Negative, that they 
\{do it b wana = —— y=_ c —_— 
not onely no e Negative an 
ency in the Aﬀirinative, which notwithſtanding is more 
th than lay upon the Committee to make out, it being ſuf- 
| Eficient, as this cafe is, to ſhew that there is not a neceſſi- 
- ro dec it is to conclude » kind of neeſce to 
A — _ 
. our e were admitted, ons 
A your Highe ice vert aimed, the er en 
yaclh declining this Name, is. the queſtion .inithe 
i» {ſecond place : ns 6ſt poſes atk bers confiloend, 
0 I heneecad not to be admitted ; thereis's 
it 
e 


double neceflity in a natural and a moral neceſlitie :\a 
rules.if i | —_—— kind of 

Il it be one reſpect, c isa impoſ- 
- {ſibilitie, at once to enumerate all particular caſcs'and 
y circumſtances, wherein the chief "Magiſtrate ſhall-or 
-» {ſhall not have power or right, which many hundred 
it (of years hath done=and fitted the Laws in of particu- 
it Flars to the Name and Title of King, but to the Name of 
t, | Proteftor, or any new Name, citherall caſes and circum- 
d Fſtances muſt by -particular enumeration be a applies, 
e [which would be the work of an age (as it hath of 
1 many ages in that Name of a Kin «1. it muſt be leftar 
q Ficaſt in what is not enumerat boundlefſe and Law- 
ie flefſe, which that it ſhould not be : there is a moral, that 
x Jis to ſay a politick neceſhtie, or elſe, to ſuit a parti 

1, J<numeration, there muſt be a general clauſe, that in all 
h [things not particularly ſpecified, they ſhall be defined 
& Jby the Laws and Rights longing to the Name King, 
ie Jand then the queſtion will be meerly nominal, and con- 
ie [quently not be put in ballance with the judgment bu 
N- þ 
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the Parliarhent, for that a neceſſity in the Negative can- 
not arife outa meer nominal difference of the thing, and 
the definition thereof being Identically the very ſame, 
and there being no difference but only that of a.new 
Name; which in the j of divers wiſe men, may 
draw after it ſuch a confequence, as the' putting of old 


# 


Wine into a new Bottle, which may hazard the loſs 
of the thing, and of the Laws, and Liberties of the 
Nation, which are deſired to be preſerved thereby: as 
to moral neceſſity, it is either ſo abſolura neceſſitate, or 
neceſſu are preceptt, or neceſſitate medic ; for the firſt neceſ+ 
ſity there are but four thiags that are. neceffary in that 
ſenſe, as God is n ily good; true, &c. and 
as to that neceſſity which is w#rrare precepr1, it is ſo either 
primarily or ſecondarily in terrents humani, and 
bh matey monyſepret, for hrngh Mogi 
'n y neceſſitate precepti, for 

cy be an Ordinance of God primarily, yet particular 
forms of Magiſtracy and Government , and ; much 
more the circumſtances of thoſe forms, as Names, Ti- 
tles, and the like, arc firſt Ordmances of men, before 
they arc Ordinances of God ; firſbman ſet*s his ſtamp 
upon. them, and then God ſet's alſo impreſſe up- 
on them, and th-refore though they be but Or- 
diminces of men, yet the Apoſtle faith, we are to 
ſubmut' unto them for the Lords fake , whether 
to the King as Supream , or to Governours as 
thoſe that are ſent by him, and what Peter calls 
Ordinances of men, Paul calls Ordinances of God, 
and yet they are to be obeyed not onely for 
fear , but alſo for Conſcience fake , fo that 1 
theſe forms of Government ten may do as they will 
as in other eontratts wherein it is free for them to 
contratt, or nct to contratt, or to make their Cove- 

nants 
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nants this way or another, but when. have 
them, they muſt keep them, for then ſeal is up- 
on them : now @s to the ener Gt it is Cleary 
that the unqueſtionable ttamp humane Authori- 
ty, and the Ordinance of man' in theſe Nations, 
hath accompanied this Office-under this Name for 
many hundred years together and if it was wa- 
up again by as good an Authority, and a fuller- re> 
preſentative of the three Nations ; and though-it be 
onely by Petition to your Highnefle, yet it. is ay ſame 
fort @ Petition: of Right; forthe people of theſe- Na- 
tions have -an;. intereſt - in - their | Government and 
Laws ' ( whezeof- this ' was  amougſt fundamentals ) 
; char : aids Libertics -_ om —_ 
particular . perſons may have forfeited their 
we in the) Government , yet 1 do' hot know 
that the Nations ;'have forifited - their intere& there» 
in but if this point ſhall ſkem to be- driven too far, 
yet it is clear, that if-this Office under this Nome and 
Tulc be maſt known, and moſt ſyitable to the Laws of 
theſe Nations, moſt agrecable to the defires and-dif- 
poſitions of the people, and moſt likely z9 maintain 
quiet and peace in, the Natigns,, with Juſtice and 
Liberty, which are the gregt- ends of. Government, 
and of all Farms and Names  thexcin, as is the-Judg- 
ment of the Parliament itis: Then as it: is the; duty of 
the Parliament to adviſe it , ſo. doth thereby-lay an 
obligation upon your Highneſle to eqcept; it necef- 
ſnate medi yas a neceſſary medjnum 10 /atthin;thoſe 
ends: And whereas your Highneſſe -is pleaſed to 
ſay this medium is not necellary , becauſe the ends 
may be attained by another - medinm , as. appeareth 
in theſe two: Names and Titles, Caſtodes libertatis' Am- 
tha 
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le and Proteflor: beſides, the experience in the one, 
4 hea) "rages anely and of the other, that 
it hath and doth till ſtand but in a ſhaking and uncertain 
condition, 'and of both that they have attained the end 
but imperfedtly, and through the help of a great deal of 
force ; and though it cannot be denied, but that the end 
may in ſome degree be obtained by ſuch other meds- 
wms, Which may ſerve the turn in caſe of neceſſity, and 
when no better can be had ; yet where ſuch a neceſſtty 
isin the caſe, there doth ſpring out a kind of moral, or 
at leaſt a politick end of the contrary,and of embracing 
that which is the beſt medixm ; for in caſe of neceſſitic, 
there might be a Government without any Laws, and 
that Arbitrium beni juris ſhould ſerve in ſtead of all 
Lawes; and yet where Laws can be had, none will ſay 
that Lawes are not neceffary : when a mat hath a better 
Lamb inhis Flock, nn Ae not ſerve, but in that 
caſe there is a moral neceſſity, that the beſt be 

for a ſacrifice, when the Parliament (and they ſuppoſe 
the like reaſon extends alſo to your Highneſſe) are pu 

ſwaded in their judgments; that this is the beſt mea; 
_—_— the Liberties and the Peace of the Nations, 
yet no neceſſity appearing unto them ſo to 'do, 
ſhould make choice of a weaker prop, and that there- 
upon ſhould enſue inconvenienf , and that the band 
of peace being broken, blood and confuſion ſhould 
return upon the Nation ; it muſt needs alſo retarn up- 
on their thoughts, that they had been wanting in their 
duty, in not providing the beſt remedy, which poſh- 
bly might have prevented the miſchief which leadeth to 
the conſideration of the ſecond queſtion in this mat- 
ter, whether admitting your Highneſſe poſition, that 
there is not a neceſſity of this Name King ;, the rea- 
ſoa held forth by your Highneſs,makes out ſuch a neceſſi- 
ts 
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ty,as that you cannot take upon you that name though 
adviſed therbto by the Parliament, as the beſt and moſt 
reducing to the ends of government, withal granting not 
abſolutely neceſſary, if there fall not outto be neceſſity 
in the caſe,to the contrary, your Highneſs was pleaſed in 
the firſt place to mention the dillatisfaftion, as to this 
particular of many Godly men, and ſuch as have grown 
upall along with you in the carrying onthis great cauſe, 
as ſouldiers, which indeed mult needs be a very grear 
ard tender conſideration to your Highneſs, as it is alſo 
to all of us, who reap che fruit of their prayers, and of 
their hazards, and great and worthy ſervice, and it 
would be a great happineſs, if it might pleaſe God that 
great and good things were carried on with unanimit 

and harmony among(t good men : but the felicity hath 
never yet bcen granted unto us, but that great matters 
and changes have been accompanied with great difh- 
cultics , with great diſtexence of judgments, even a- 
monglt the beſt men, as our late changes ſufficiently te- 
ſtifie, For your Highneſs knows well when that change 
was made, whereby this Name and Office was laid aſide, 
how many Godly men an4 your old friends were difſa- 
tished therewith, and yet thoſe thathad then the power 
did not thin that they ſhould therefore forbear to do 
what then was judged for the.good of the Nation. |There 
w1s the like diſſitisfation on the other fide of many 
Golly men, when your Highneſs took upon you the 
Government under the name of ProtefFor,and yet it was 
not held an unju't obſtacle ro what was then thought 
g>0d for the Nation. There is a certain latitude where- 
in there may be had a reſpero friends when the pu- 
blick good of the whole Nations is in queſtion, other 
conſiderations may not take place, and it is not love to 
ſatisfe mens defices totheir own hurt, and the hurt of 
the publics ; ſo it cannot be ut but that Gouy 
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and ſober men, when they ſce this name ſtamped firſt 
with the ordinance of man, and after with Gods or- 
dinance, (for ſo it will then be) they will ſubmit there- 
unto for the Lords ſake, and fatisfic their minds that 
they- ought ſo to do, for that other reaſon alledged by 
your Highneſs, that this name hath been blaſted and 
taken away by the Parliament, it is clear, that the 1bing 
was as much blaſted as the name and the Government 
by one perſon, under what name ſoever, as much and 
more blaſted than this name ; but in truth, neither name 
nor thing hath been at all blaſted by God, otherwiſe 
than he blaſted all things and names of this nature. It 
may be as truly ſaid, that he hath blaſted Parl:aments,for 
they have alſo undergone and felt the like blaſts, but 
God hath ſo declared his will concerning all particu- 
lar forms of Government, that they are wholly at the 
pleaſure and diſpoſition of men to be continued and 
altered and changed according ro the exigency of af- 
fairs and putlick good of the People and Nations for 
which they are created by men: for the Scripture 
calleth them humane creationis, Therefore as men 
blaſt them, ſo God blaſteth them, and when men 
ſet them up aptin, God honoureth them again, and 
commands they ſhould be honoured; One Parlia- 
m-n thought the perfet fate of affiirs required the 
taking away of this 2ame and office; and this Parlia- 
ment indgeth, the preſent State of aftziis requireth 
the reſtoring it to the Nations again : as tothat point 
of ſafctie which your Highneſs touched upon, we may 
beſt anſwer it by drawing a curtain b:fore it as your 
Highneſs hath givcn us an cx2mple, there arc difſa- 
tisfaftions on the one fide, as well as onthe other, 
neither is the conſideration of danger only on the 
one ſide and fome things may be more convenient 
ior your Highncſs to conceive, than for us to ſpeak : 
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onely I ſhall remember your Highneſs what the Wife- 
man ſaith, be that obſerverh the wind ſhall never ſow, 
and he that regardeth the clonds [hall never reap : the huf- 
bandman in the way of his calling muſt rule his ations 
by the ordinance and revealed will of God, without 
attending unto the uncertain events, which may. ariſc 
through the indiſpolition of the air, which isin Gods 
hands and diſpoſition, ſo every man in the way of his 
calling, muſt attend to what is the revealed will of God 
to guide his reſolutions and actions thereby, and not 
by the various minds of men, which are in the hands 
of God : and the Wiſeman alſo ſaith, he that watketh 
wprightly, - walketh ſarcly, he walketh uprightly that 
walketh according to Gods revealed will. It is alſo « 
great note of Integrity to ſpeak asa man thinketh, to 
do as he ſpeaketh, and to ſuit name to things andas 
your Parliament hath thought to ſuit with this thing : 
ſo have they offered to your Highneſs with much inte- 
grity and without any other reſpect ſaving to your 
good and liberty of the Nations, 


Lord Broghill 
April 16. 


_—_— Highneſs the laſt time this Committee had 
the honour ro wait on you, ſeemed to be of 
opinion, that it was not neceſſary that you ſhould 
allume the Title of Xing to exerciſe legally the of- 
fice and duty of ſupream Magiſtracy of theſe three 
Nations ; becauſe that the Title of Proteitor is by 
the authority of Parliament made the Title of the 
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chief Magiſtrate would do as well and anſwer all end 
of Government as fully, as that which now the Parlia- 
ment does deſire and adviſe your Highneſs to take u 
onyou: but to effect this, either all the powers and li- 
mitations of a Prore(For muſt be more particularly enu- 
merated, or he muſt under the name have all the Autho- 
ritics witha King,asa King has by the Law, Of the firſt 
of theſe then (as thoſe learned Gentlemen that have ſpo- 
ken before have fully proved) whatſoever is not parti- 
cularly ſpecified, the Proxettor is leſt toaGt arbitrarily, 
or a Parliament muft be called to ſupply every new 
diſcovered defeft, his power being derived only from 
that authority that now does, or kereafter ſhall con- 
ſtitute thei, which will prove dangerous ard inconve- 
nient both to himſelf, and the people, and to ſet down 
all authorities and abundances which are requiſte , 
will be a work of ſo much time and difficulty, if that in 
the Nation only it ſeems impraQticable, 'in the ating 
it will be much more found ſo, if the ſecond, then it 
will evidently appear, if the difficulty is only as 
bout a name , und it woul+ be a ſad thing iniced 
that any diſagreement ſhould be between your High- 
neſs and the Parliament: eſpecially when the thing 
differed in, 25 the ſettling of our foundation, and the 
thing differed upon, is only a name, I hope that un- 
happineſs wiil be ſo well forgſcen as never to run 
unto. 

Your Highneſs was pleaſed tot2ke notice that ifthe 
Titfe of Prorettor were ſettled by Parliament, hardly 
any thing could be objetted againſt it, but that it is 
a Title not ſo long known to the'e Natious as that of 
King, which i; a grave an1 weighty objection, fince 
in conſtituting of Government's, the ableſt and moſt 
deſerving judges are uncapable to ſee theſe difadvan- 
tages and inconvemences Which time and expericace 

do 
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do render evident, which may be a reaſon, if not the 
chief one , why our Anceſtours would never alter 
Kingly Government, though they had often the po- 
wertodo it, and were provoked thereunto by exorbi- 
tance and evil Government of their Princes, chuſing 


- Jrather to bound that office proportionably to the c- - 
*Ivils they have deſerved init, than to eſtabliſh a new 


Model of their own, in erefting of which they 
could not have in ſome ages » the experience they had 
of that,. and to caſt off an office that has been ſome _ 
bundred of years a pruning and fitting for the good of 
the people, to eſtabliſh one that has been but newly 
known, were tothink our ſelves wiſer in one day than 
our forefathers have been cver ſince the firſt erecting 
of King ſhip. 

It has been an unqueſtionable principle that the 
Magiltrate is eſtabliſht for the Laws, and not the 
lawes for the Magiſtrate : if therefore the Title of 
Prote{tor ſhould be the Title of the ſupreme Magi- 
ſtrate, we ſhould fit the laws to him, not him to the 
laws; which would be by our practice to contra- 
dit our profeſſions, and polhbly wound the peoples 
rights , but in this point there has been ſo much ſaid; 
and that ſo learnedly by thoſe worthy perſons, who 
have ſpoken before , that to prove. the neceſſity of 
your Highneſs aſſuming the Title of Xing, and ſhould 
only add a mentioning of thoſe many reaſons that 
the Parliament of three Nations think it neceſſary 
you ſhould do it, which is evident , by their cnfert- 
ing it amonglit theſe three things, which they eſteem 
fundamental 2s to the ſettlement; yea, they have pla- 
ced at the head of all thoſe fundamentals and laid ſo 
freat ſtreſſes on it, that in their humble Petition and 
advice, they declare that if it be not accepted of, the 
whole ſhall be eſteemed null and yoid, ſo that the 
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higheſt neceſſity impoſed by a Parliament will have 
the beit acceptance, your Highneſs was pleaſed to 
mention , that we had recent experiments what the 
ſopreme Magiſtracy of the Nation might be well 
carried into all effects and purpoſes under another 
Name: and Title than that of Xing, viz. under the 
name of Keepers of the liberty of England, and under 
the name of Proreftor , but 1 ſhall humbly beſeech 
your Highneſs to conſider, that becauſe that was 
not grounded upon the old known Laws, it was of 
very ſhort duration: and the ſecond for the ſame 
reaſon , the Parliament is now petitioning and advi- 
ſing your Highnefs to alter, ſo what is brought as are 
arguments to prove,what your Highneſs mentions, poſ- 
ſibly may rather evince the contrary : beſides, Sir, it 
is confeſſion on all kands , that theſe two changes 
ſprung from neceſſity : therefore were not , ncither 
ought to be of longer continuance than that neceſh- 
ty which cauſed them, and this is the great and 
rei! difference between conſtitutions that are eſta- 
bliſhed meerly becauſe neceſſary , and thoſe that pre 
eſtabliſhed meerly becauſe good : for what is only 
of neceſſity is but temporary, as no effect laſts 
longer than it's cauſe : but what is good in it's own 
nature, is always good and if by intervening acci- 
dents it b: a while clouded, yet at length it ſhines 
and overcometh, and all wife men do deſire to re- 
vert untoit. To prove that the firſt of theſe changes, 
the Keepers of the liberty of England, was only an 
ac of neccfſity and not of choice, I need but mind 
your Highneſs of what the Maſters of the Rolls then 
ſpake of, the Parliament did even now evert:, that 
aſter the abſolution of King ſhip, the Parliament were 
neceſſitated to adviſe with a Civilian of another Na- 
tion, what the Hollander had done , what they did, 

they 
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they we re at a loſs what to do, the providence of 
God hath ſo altered the temper of officers between that 
time and this preſent, that the change appeared beſt, 
becauſe neceſſary: but the Parliament eilteems the 
change now deſired neceſſary, becauſe beſt, nor can 
we poſſibly better expreſs our thankfulneſs for the 
opportunity which now God hath put into our hands, 
than to employment, to make the beſt and laſtingeſt 
ſettlement ;, all things are beſt which are found beſt 
upon tryal; but all the changes we have been under 
of late 'were upon belief, not experiment, and having 
had an eſſiy of all, the Parliament have found that a- 
bove all Xingſhip is the belt, ſo that by the beſt judges, 
and by the beſt way of judging that form of Govern- 
ment now preſented to your Highneſs, hath the pre- 
ceeding in the peoples opinion, and therefore is hoped 
you will have it in yours, 

It may poſſibly be fit for your Highneſs obſervation 
that the belt breach which happened amongſt thoſe 
worthy perſons which in{trumentally carried on our 
Common cauſe, ariſe (rom the taking away the Title 
and Office of King , ſo often declared for and enga- 
ged to be maintained by the Parliament, till then we 
_ 7 in hand and took ſweet council toge- 
ther Mnd if the aboliſhing thereof cauſed ſo ſad a 
breach probably the re(toration of it may make it up 


again- 
Your Highneſs was p'eaſed to fay, you aſſu- 
med the e you now bear with no better hope 


than to prevent miſchief; queſtionleſs we may ex- 
peQ better fruits from the ſupreme Magiſtracy : ard 
if your Highneſs, who is every way fo worthy of that 
office, had no better hopes under the Title Prote- 
tor, we may juſtly ſubſcribe it not unto your ſelf, 
but unto the conſtitution of Government you acted 
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under, and therefore your Highneſs do aſſume the 
Supreme Magiſtracy according to the Laws : we ſhall 
both hope and believe that you will not only prevent 
ill, but do much good, the beſt Governour bei 
graſted upon the beſt Government, Your Highneſs 
expreſſed” ſome doubts that the providence of God 
hath blaſted the Xtngs office in the duſt, and that by an 
act of Parliament was laid afide : but / humbly hope 
your Highneſs will pardon me, if I cannot have the 
like apprehenſion, 1 cannot believe if that office were 
blaſted by the hand of God, that the Parliament would 
adviſe and{Petition y on to take it up. - Beſides, Sir, the 
very act which firlt caſt out the Kingly Office, did alſo 
caſt out the Supreme Magiftracy in any ſingle perſon : 
yea, by way of eleftion or otherwiſe; therefore I 
begg your pardon if 1 cannot think that act of Par- 
liam:nt can be interpreted as a providential blaſting 
of that office , which your Highneſs thought neceſ- 
ſary to accept of, «nd by virtue of which we have for 
ſome years paſt enjoyed quiet and proteCtion, So that if 
K ing ſhip be blaſted, then Supreme Aſagiſtracy in a (in 
gle perſon is as much, being both cqually declared againſt 
at the ſame time, andin the ſame Act of Parliament ; 
and that ſince your Highneſs by your aCtinggg, have 
evinced you did not believe the Supreme MariiMicy in 
a ſingle per ſon was blaſted by providence, you will per- 
mit us to believe that Xing ſh!p is no more blaſted than 
that the ſame authority and the ſame act having blemiſh- 
ed (as far as it could} both alike ; but your Highneſs is 
ple:ſed to ſay Kineſhip is caſt out de fatto, If the weight 
of the atgrment do re(t thercon, your Highneſs by 
accepting the Petition and Advice of the Parliament 
will make your argument as (trong for Kingſhip as ever 
it was againſt it, and *tis hoped your Highneſs will not 
doubt that what one Supreme authority did ſuppreſs, 
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another may ere : that ſeemed neceſſary then in the 
judgment of them only, then they knew not what to 
do when they had creCted Kings, and we ſhall be in the 
like perplexity if now you accept not of this: What 
the long Parliament did after ſo long a War, mult be 
conſidered rather as reſult of providence, than the caſt- 
ing out the other, The Eſtate of Parliament muſt be 
conſidered under that notion alſo, and yetl think there 
is few that eſteem it not as fit to refer it again under 
due qualifications, as then *twas eſteemed fit not to 
allow of it under any; if alſo your Highneſs argu- 
ments were carried on as farr as it might be, I appre- 
hend it might alſo bring it in queſtion, that the Parlia- 
ments were blaſted by providence, for whoever allows 
not the _ of the long Parliament to be under 
that notion, will hardly find a good reaſon for its dif- 
ſolution ; but it may be anſwered, that it may not caſt 
down in reference toſome that acted in it, who were ſuſ- 
pected to have a deſign of perpetuating themſelve3 in 
that authagity, which would have turned what ſhould 
have been our Phyfick into our food. To which I hum- 
bly anſwer, had that been ſo,'the people might have had 
new Writs ſent unto them for the elcEtion of their re- 
preſqgatives, who might have carryed on the pubiick 
affa the Nation by a new Parliament ; but it ſeems 
thoſe times wou'd not bear it, and therefore a conven- 
tion of (cleC&t Perſons were called, unchoſen by the peo» 
ple, tro whom all power was devolv'd, and who had e- 
vena right to have perpetuated themſelves by calling in- 
to themſelves from time to time whom they thought fit : 
ſo that Parliaments were not for that turn only laid aſide, 
but even by that conſtitution which did it, were perpe- 
tually excluded : by which it is evident that if Kings 
were de falto blaſted, Parliaments were the like ; yea 
much maze, for in the act for aboliſhing Kingſhip, it 
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was treaſon in thoſe only who offered to reſtore it; but 
by conſent in Parliament; but in that aſſembly there 
was no ſuch proviſion for Parliaments ever, as hath 
been ſaid. By their conſtitution Parliaments were ex- 
cluded ; and to evidence how much ftreſs there lies 
barely upon a legalname, that aſſembly to give greater 
authority to their a&tings, ſtiled themſelves a Par- 
liament, as the only name the Parliament took notice 
of, as the Supreme authority of the Nation which poſ- 
fibly may invite your Highneſs to believe that godly 
men and wiſe men thin it eſſential to have Titles con- 
ſonant to our Laws: and therefore that your Highneſs 
inthe exerciſe of the Supreme Magiſtracy will be the 
rather iavited to aſſume the Title Ks»g, that being con- 
ſonant, and that only being conſonant to the Law: 1 
think all ſober men agree of that Government, but for 
the particular form thereof, it is leftto the wiſdome of 
thoſe which the people chuſe to repreſcnt them, to ſet 
upon ſuch a form as may be moſt fitted to their Gemme, 
and licclieft to prove their good and quiet, Jf any can 
prove that Kingſbip by the word of God is unlawful, or 
that people have not power to give the Supreme Magi- 
ſtrate what name they think Hei, 1 ſhould be then (1- 
tent; but ſince that power is unqueſtionable inghyg Re- 
preſfentative of the people, and that they hay red 
your: Highneſs to govern them by the Title of King, 
and fince alſo nothing can be objected againſt it, and 
both reaſon 2nd cu to:ne p'cads for it, we earneſtly hope 
you will notthink fit to deny the people that which is 
. but their Rightzand I believe it was not yet denied by a- 
ny Supreme Magiſtrate toany people: to which may 
be added,thart if the Kingſhip has been caſt out by many 
providences,your Highneſs accepting it will ſhew, that 
it is reſtored at leaſt by as many more as have happe- 
ned in reference thereunto, for its abſolution to its re- 
ſiru:ton, Your 
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Your Highneſs did further object, that ſome good 
men would be offended at your acceptance of that Ti- 
tle. 1 confeſs it is very conſiderable and 1 think eve 
ry judicial perſon of the Houſe would be very cauti- 
ous to give men under that character a juſt offence, 
but your Highneſs will be pleaſed to permit "me 
to mind you of the charafter you gave of 'good 
men in your haſt ſpeech; they are ſuch you id 
as give obedience to Goſpel-Ordinances, which 
requires Obedience to authorities, not for fear, 
but for conſcience” ſake, That you reckon no- 
thing of Godlineſs without the Cirde, and -that 
any principle which oppofeth thus was diabolical, 
and ſprung from the depth of Sitans wickedneſs. 
You were pleaſed further to ſay, that though ſome- 
good men ſcrupled oat that name the Parlisment 
_— fit to aſſume, yet their doing ſo was: no part 
of their goodneſs : by all which it will be evidenc 
t\at your acceptance thereof cannot offend good 
men , but by thcir cſteeming their Obedience to a 
Goſpel- Ordinance , an offence which I hope no. 
c00d men. will or can do. I ſhall alſo humbly be- 
ſcech yolr flighneſs to conſider, that if on the one fide 
the$&cceptance of the Title may offend ſome good 
men, ſo on the other fide the declining of it will 
give offence ro the Parliament , where all good men 
are legally and at once only repreſerited. The caſe 
of David when his child was fick may poſlibly parallel 
the caſe of ſuch good men as are herein unſa- 
tisfied ; while as the child was fick he was very 
earneſt with the Lord for the reſtoring of it to 
health, but God was not pleaſcd fo 16 do, and 
the child died, his ſervants being of another prin- 
ciple than himſelf, thus reaſoned , if his trouble and 
grief were fogreat, while yet the child was not _ 

wait 
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what will it be now it is dead ; but David reaſoned thus, 
while there was hope, I wreſtled with God, but ſince his 
will is declared I chearfully ſubmit toit. I hope, as ſcru- 
pulous good mens caſes in the particular of K:zgſbip, 
is a parable in the Hiſtory, fo it will likewiſe prove in | 
the event. Your Higiineſs was further pleaſed to men- | 
tion ſome conſiderations in r<ference to ſafety, to | 
which I humbly anſwer, the things that are offered to | 
You are juſt in themſelves in reference to Civils and J | 
Spirituals, and ſo acknowledged by you: that autho- | 
rity that tenders them is the Supreme legil authority | 
of three great Nations, You have a faithful and a 
army, and we have you at the head of them, what ſhall | 
we then fear; To which | ſhall only add, that ſafety | 
hath been often in danger by the Kings and Parlia- | 
ments diſagreeing, but this is the firlt time, (if it be | 
in danger)that ever it was by their agreement z to which 
I may further add, that whatever evil may ariſe from 
your agreement with your Parliament ; it will befall us 
in the way of our duty, which is an inward comfort to 
ballance any outward evil ; But if any evil happens, 
by your not c'oling with your Parliament , we ſhall 
unJergo the outward harm, and be denied the inward 
ſppport, Your Highneſs was pleaſed to ſay, youſual 
rather have any name that is not given by them. Per- 
mit me therefore now to lay, that to all other argu- 
ments we have one irrcfutable, and that is your own 
ingagement, for the Parhament doth deſire and adviſe 
you to accept the name of King, hitherto we have 
pleaded but upon the account of your engagement 
and it is humbly hoped your Highneſs, who hath ſo? 
exactly obſerved your word to your worſt enemies, 
will a»t break it unto your beſt friends, the Parliament, 
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Lord Whitlock, 16. April, 


IR, [have very little to trouble your Highneſs with, 

ſo much hath been already ſpoken ,and ſo well, that 

it will be hard for me or any other to undertake to add 
to it, only the duty of my employment, and ſome- 
thing due to your Highneſs, occaſions me to ſpeak a 
few words to acknowledge with very humble thanks, 
the honour and right which you have done this Com- 
mittee, by the clear and free diſcourſes and conferen- 
ces which they have had with your Highneſs, and 'for 
your frequent expreſſions and teſtimonies, of aftcfion 
and reſpect to the Parliament, whoſe ſence in thisI may 
preſume to ſpeak, that never any perſons met their Su- 
pream Magiiirate with more love, duty and honour, 
than the Parliament have met your Highneſs with, in 
*their preſent addreſſes; which argument of Love de- 
ſerves the eſteem and force, which I doubt not but your 
Highneſs will put upon it. I am fearſul tobetoo te- 
dious at any time, eſpecially. at ſo late an hour, and 
therefore ſhall ſpeak but ſhort, to ſome things which 
| remember not to have been mentioned . Your High- 
ne(s was pleaſed at the laſt mecting, to ſay that the o- 
riginal laſtitution of the Title Xing, was by common 
conſent, and that the ſame common conſent might in- 
ſtitute any other Tirle, and make it as efteual as that 
of King : this mult be acknowledged, but withal you 
may be pleaſed toobſerve, that the Title of X ing is not 
only by an original common conſent, but that-con- 
ſent alſo proved and corfirmed, and the Law fitted 
thereunto,and that fitted to the Laws, by the experience 
and induſtry of many apes, and mary hundreds of 
years together ; whereas any other Tule will be only 
by preſent common conſent, without that experience 
and 
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and approbation for that experience which your High- 
neſs mentioned to have becn of other Titles, andthe 
due adminiſtration of Jultice under them, this experi- 
ence is far ſhort of the other, and for the courſe of 
Juſtice, we have cauſe to thank that care which plac'd 
ſoGood Judges and Officers over us ; yet give me leave 
toſay, that in private cauſes between Party and Party 

and in pub'ick matters, in nominal caules, it wasnot 
caſy to find juſtice to be done by wg a and 
many queſtions have riſen upon the occlion of thoſe 
new Titles, concerning that tender point of good 
mens ſatisfaction : 1 think it requires a very great re- 
gard from us, and I doubt ot but thoſe good people 
will be fully ſatisfied, if they conſider the covenants, 
promiſes and precepts, whic' in the Scriptures are an- 
next to the name of King; and although ſome have 
alledged, that they belong to any chief Magiſtrate as 


wellasto King : yet no man did ever read the Original. ' 


word tranſl ited otherwiſe than King, neither dol find 
the preſent Ti:le once mentioned in the holy Text, if 
the preſent authority be a lawful authority, which I 
hope none of us will deny, ſurely thoſe good men, who 
are ſo well principled in godlincſs, wiil not forget 
that precept of ſubmiſhon to authority, and to be ſa- 
tisfied with that which lawful authority ſhall ordain, 
Their Rights and Liberties are the ſame with ours, 
and the Parliament cannot adviſe any thing for the 
preſervation of the peoples Rights, but theſe good 
men are included, which I hope will be no diſatisfacti- 
on totheminall the changes which we have ſcen : there 
hath beena di\ſitisfationto ſome, yet {till the bleſ- 
fing of God hath gone along through all theſe 
changes, with thoſe who carried on h's intereſt 
and che cauſe being the ſame, the ſame mercies 
have becn continued, and 1 doubt not bur if the in- 
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| tended change or rather reſtitution be made, as I 
| hopeit will, I doubt not but the ſame God will ccn- 
tinue his bleſſings to that good old cauſe, wherein 
we are engaged ; and that good men receive ſatis 
faQtion by ir. Your Highneſs hath beentold that the 
Title of King is upon the foundation of Law, and 
that a new Title muſt have a conſtitution to make 
the Laws relate unto it, and that unto the Laws; I 
ſhall only add this, that a Title by relation is not ſo 
certain and ſafe, as a Title upon the old foundation of 
the Law ; and that a Title upon a preſent ſingle con- 
ſtitution as any new Title muſt be, cannot be fo firm, 
asa Title hoth upon the preſent conſtitution and up- 
on the old foundationof the Law likewiſe, which the 
Title of King will be ; if any inconvenience ſhould 
enſue upon your acceptance of this Title whichthe Par- 


lament adviſeth, your Highneſs ſatisfation will be, 


that they did adviſe it. 

On the contrary _ if inconvenience ſhould a- 
riſe upon your Highneſs refuſal of this Title which 
the Parliament hath adviſed , your burden will be 
the greater, And therefore whatſoever may fall out 
wi!l be better anſwered by your Highneſs comply- 
ing . with your Parliament, than otherwiſe, This 
queſtion is not altogether new, ſome inſtances have 
been given of thel:ke, (to which I ſhall add two or 
three) the Titles of the Kings of England, in the 
Realm of Jreland, was Lord of Ir:land, And the 
Parliament in the 33. year of Hen. 8. reciting that 
inconveniences did ariſe there by reaſon of that 
Title did enact that Her. 8. ſhould aflume the Stile 
and Title of King of Ireland, which 1m the Judge- 
ment of this Parlizment was preferred before the o:her, 
In the State of Rome, new Titles proved fatal to their 
liberties, 


Their 
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Their caſe was not much unlike ours,they were wea- 
ried with a civil War, and coming to a ſettlement, 
Cunttediſcordius civilibus fefſa nomine principis, ſub im- 
perium accepit ſome would not admit the Tit'e Rexto be 
uſed, but were contented to give the Titles of Ceſar, per- 
peruns Dittator, am , Senator, Imperator. Non ſum 
Rex ſed Ceſar,came 2t laſt to this, Yoluntas Ceſaris pro 
lege babeater, the Northern people wers more happy 
amongſt themſelves ; a*private Gentleman of a noble fa- 


mily took up arms with his Countrey-men againſt a Ty- * 


rant, and by the bleſſing of God reſcued their native li- 
berties, and rights of their Country from the oppreſſion 
of that Tyrant. This Gentleman had ihe Title of Mars 
ſhall given unto him, which continued for ſome years, 
Aſterwards their Parliament, judging it belt to reſume 
the old Title, clected this Gentleman to be their King; 
and with him was brought in the liberty of Proteſtant 
Religion, and the c{tabliſhment of the civil rights of that 
people, which have cont.nyed in a proſperous condition 
ever lince unto this day, Sir, 1 ſhall make no other ap- 
_ but in my praycrs to God to direft your 

ighneſs and the Parliament (as lhope he will) to do 
that which will be moſt for his honour and the good of 


his people, 
The Lerd Proteftors Speech, 


April 26. 1657. 


Have as well as I could conſidered the Arguments 
uſed by you the other day, to inforce the concluſion 
that reſers tothe name, and Title that was the Subject 
matter of the dcb:tes, and conferences that have becn 
between vs, I all not now ſpend your time, nor my 
own much .a rcpc:tingehvſe Arguments,and in giving 
an- 
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anſwers tothem, although ( indeed } I think they are 
but the ſame that they were formerly , only there were 
ſome additional inforcements of th ofe arguments by 
new ivſtances, I think truely after the rate of Debate, 
I may ſpend your time, which 1 know is very preci- 
ous, and unleſs I were a ſatisfied perſon: the time 
would ſpinne out and be very unprofitable ſpent, fo 
it would ; I onely muſt ſay a word or two to that, that 
I think was new, What comes from the Parliament in 


-| the exerciſc of the legiſlative power , which this is, I 


underſtand it to be an exerciſe of the leg flative 
power, and the laws were always formerly palt this 

y , and that of Bills was of a newer date; I under- 

d that, I ſay, but it is ſaid that was, is done by the 
Parliament now , and ſimply hangs upon their lepiſ- 
lative, ſeems to be a thing that is ex 4, not de jare, 
not a thing that is of ſo good weight , and (o ſtrong, 
as what reſers ſrom them to the law that is already 
in being, I confeſs there is ſome argument in that 
that is there , but if the ſtrength will be as good with- 
out it, though it comes as a gift ſrom you, | mean as 
a thing that you provide for them, or elſe it will never 
come at them, ſo in a ſenſe it comes from you, it is 
that, that they otherwiſe come by ; therefore ina ſenſe 
itisex dono , for that helps a man to what he cannor 0- 
therwiſe come by , he doth an aCt that is very near a 
gift, and you helping them toit, itis ina kinda gt to 
them ; otherwiſe they could not have it, but if you do 
it ſimply by your legiſlative power, the queſtion is rot, 
what makes this more firm, whether the manner of the 
ſetling of it, or the manner of your doing of it, it's 


| always as great a labour; but yet the queſtion lies in 


the acception of them, who are concerned to yield 0- 


 bedience andaccept this, and therefore if a thing that 


hath for its root and foundation but your leg ſhtive 
G in 
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inanact of yours, if | may put « but to it, I do not 
do ſo, for | lay it is as good a foundation, as that 
other is, and if it be as well accepted, and that the 
other be leſs then truely it is, 1 ſhould think the better 
and then all that I ſay is founded upon the law : 
I ſay all thoſe arguments that are founded in the law 
arc for it , becauſe it hath becn ſaid it doth apree 
with the law, the law knows the Office, the law knows 
the people knows it; and the people are likelicr 
to receive ſatisfaction that way : thoſe have - been 
arguments that have been already , and truely I 
know nothing that I have to acde to them , and 
therefore I ſay alſo thoſe arguments may ſtand 

we found them , and left them already ; onely this 
I think truely , as it hath been faid to me, lama 
Perſon that have done that, that never any that 
were aQually King of England refuſed : the advice 
of the Parliament I confeſs that runs to all, and that 
may be accounted a very great fault in me, and may a- 
riſeupin Judgement againſt me another time, if my 
caſe be not diflerent from any mans that was in the chief 
command and government of theſe Nations that ever 
was before, & truely I think it is they that have been in, 
and owned to be in the right of the law, as inheritours 
coming to it by birthright, or otherwiſe by the autho- 
rity of Parliament , who yet have had ſome previous 
pretence of Title, or claim to it ; I think (under favour) 
I deſerve leſs blame than another doth, if I cannot ſo 
well comply with the Title, with the deſires of the 
Parliament in it, as others do, for they that are in , 
would take it for an injury to be out it; truely theſe 
arguments are very ſtrongto them, why they ſhould 
not refuſe that, that is tendred to them by the Par- 
liament : butI have dealt plainly with you , and 1 


have not complemented with you, I have not de- 


fired, 
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fired, I have no Title to the Government of theſe 
Nations , but what was taken up in a caſe of neceſſi- 
ty, andtemporary , to ſupply the preſent immergen- 
cy, without which we muſt needs, I ſay we had 
been all after the rate of the printed book, and af- 
ter the rate of thoſe men, that have been taken, go- 
ing into arms, if had not. been taken; it was 
as viſible to me as the day ,; if I had not undertaken 
it , and ſoit being put upon me, I being then Gene- 
rall, as 1 was Generall by ac&t of Parliament ' being 
upon me to take power in my hand , after the aſ- 
ſembly of men that was called together had boen dif. 
ſolved. Really the thing would have ifſucd it 
ſelf in this Book, for as 1 am informed the - Book 
knows an Authour ; it wasa leading principall Perſon 
in that Aſſembly, when now | ſay, I ſpeak m the plain- 
neſs and ſimplicity of my hearr, as before Almighty 
God, I did out of neceſhty undertake that, that :no 
man | think would . have undertaken but my ſelf, it 
hath pleaſed God that I have been in{tramental to 
keep the peace of the —— and to keep 
it under a Title that ſome ſayes ſignifies but a keep- 
ing it to anothers uſe, to a better uſe, that may im- 
prove it to a better uſe;, and this I may ſay, 1 have 
not deſired the continuance of my power or place , 
cither under /one Title or other , that have I not, I 
fay it, if/the wiſdome of the Parliament , could 
find where to place things ſo as they might ſave 
this Nation, and the intereſts of it ; the intere(t of 
the people of God in the firſt place , of thoſe godly 
hone(t men, for ſuch a Character I reckon them by, 


' and live in the fear of God and deſire to hold 
| forth the excellency and Chriſtian courſe in their 
| life and Converſation, I reckon that proceeds from 


faith, and looking to the duties towards Chri'tians, and 
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to the humanity to men as men, and to ſuch liberties 
and intereſts, asthe people of this Nation are of , and 
look upon that as a itanding truth of the Goſpel, and 
Iwho lives up to that, according to that, 1s 3 godly man 
in my apprehenſion; and theretore, | ſay, it the wiſ- 
dom of this Parliament, 1 ſpeak not this vainly nor 
like a fool , butas to God; and if the wiſdome of this 
Parliament, ſhould have found a way to ſettle the in- 
tere(is of this Nation , upon the foundations of Jullice 
and truth, and liberty, to the people of God, and con- 
cernments of men as Engliſh men, I would have layn 
at their ſeet, or any bodies feet elſe , that this might 
haverun in ſucha currant; and therefore I ſay | have 
no pretentions to things for my ſelf , or to ask this or 
that, or to avoid this or that; 1 know the cenſures of 
the world may quick'y paſs upon me , but | thank God 
I know not where tolay the weight that is laid upon 
me ; I mean the weight of reproach and contempt and 
ſcorn, that hath been caſt upon me, I have not offered 
you any name in competition with Kingſhip. 7 know 
the evil ſpirits of men may eaſily o upor a man, 
that he would have # namethat the law knows not, and 
that is boundleſs, and is that under which a man exer- 
ciſes more arbitrarineſs ; but 7 know thete is nothing 
in that argument, and if it were in your thoughts to 
do any of that kind, 7 think whatfoever it was, it 
would bound it, and hmit it ſufficiently : 7 wiſh it were 
come tothat, that no favour ſhould be {ſhewed to me, 
but that the good of theſe Nations might be conſult- 
cd, as Jam confident they will be by you in whatſoever 
youdo; but / may ſay this in an anſwer to that , that 
doth a little pinch upon me, and the more when / am 
told itis my duty. 7 think it can be no mans duty, 
nor obligation, but between God and himſelf, if he 
be conſcious of his own infirmitics, difſabilities , and 

weak- 
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weakneſſes; and that he is not able perhaps to en- 
counter with , ( although he may have a little faith 
too, for a little exerciſe ) I ſay | do not know which 
way it can be imputed to me for a fault, or laid 
upon me asa duty , excepti meant to gripe at the 
vernment of the Nations' without a legal con- 

ent, Which I fay I have done in times paſt, v 
principles of neceſſity, and I promiſe, I ſhall think 
whatever is done without Authority of Parhament, 
in order to ſettlement, will neither be very bonelt , 
nor yet that, that I underſtand, | think we have 
fought for the Liberties of the Nation , as well as 
for other Intereſts : you will pardon me, that I ſpeals 
theſe things in ſuch a way as this is,” I may be born 
withal , becauſe | have not truely well born the ex- 
erciſe that hath been upon me now theſe three or 
four days, I have not 1 fay; I have told you my 
thoughts , and have laid them before you , you have 
been pleaſed to give me your grounds , and | have 
told you mine ; and truely + do purpoſely refuſe 
to mention thoſe arguments were uſed when you 
were laſt here , but rather tell you , what fince / 
tell you lies upon my heart out of the abundance 
of d fficulty, and trouble that lies upon me , and 
therefore you haveing urged me , / mean offered 
reaſons to me and urged them with ſuch grounds 
as did occur to you , and having told you the 
laſt time / met you, that the ſatisfaQtion of them 
did not reack to me, ſo as wholly to convince 
my Judgement of what was my duty : 4 have 
thought rather to anſwer you with telling you 
my grief, and- the trouble 7 am under; - and true- 
ly, my intentions and purpoſes they are honeſt to 
the Nation, and ſhall be by the Grace of God, 
and / cannot tell how upon cellateral pretences 
G 3 to 
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to cut towards things that will be deſtructive tothe Þþ in 
libertics of this Nation : any man wy give me leave | a 
to die, and cvery body may give me leave to be asa | tt 
dead min, when: God ;takes away the ſpirit, and | i! 
life ,- and activity that: is neceſlary for the carrying 
on ſucha wark ; and therefore 1 do leave the for- 
mcr Debates asthey- were, and we had them, let- 
tiig you know that | have looked a little upon the 
paper , the Initrument, I would ſay in the other 
parts of it , and confideritg that there are very ma- 
ny particulars m the mftrument , ſome of the gene- 
ral ', of reference, others ſpecified , and all of 
weight, ( let the Tit'le be what.it- will be) of 
weight to the concernment of the 'Nations. I think 
I may defire that thuſe may be ſuch as what they 
be applicdito, cither one thing or - another , = 
might be | ſuch- as the : people have no cauſe, as 
am confident your: care:. and faithfulneſs nceds nei- 
ther a ſaurre, nor -any admonition to that: I fay 
( reading in your otder,: by order. of Parliament for 
the Committee ) that there are divers particulars that 
are, that if |. do make: ony ſcrupic of them, 1 
ſhould have tlic freedom. with. this  Committce -to 
cait my doubts, the truth of it is, I have a paper 
here in my hand , that doth contain divers things, 
with relation to the inſtrument, that 1 hope have 
| Lang aſpe@t with them, therefore. I cannot pre- 
me but they will be very welcome to you, there- 
fore I ſhall dcfire that you will read them. I ſhould: 
deſire, if it pleaſe you , that liberty ( which I ſub- 
mit to your judgement , whether you think. I have | 
it or no )that I might tender theſe few things, and 
ſome others that | have in preparation, and true'y I 
fhall reduce them ro as much brevity as I can; they 
are too large here, and if it pleaſe you to morrow 
in 
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in the afternoon at three of the clock Imay meet you 
again, and | hope we ſhall come to know one ano- 
thers minds , and ſhall agree to that , that ſhall be to 
the Glory of God, and the good of theſe Nations, 


The Lord Proteltor , April 21. 1657. 


My Lord , 


Think you may well remember what the iſſue was 
I of the laſt conference 1 had with you, and what 
the Stick was then, I confeſs I took occaſion from the 
order of Parliament, in which they gave you power 
to ſpeak with me about theſe things that were in the 
body of that iuſtrument and defire, which you have been 
pleaſed to ſpeak with me; but that'l might conferre 
with you about thoſe particulars , and might receive 
ſatisfaction from you as to them, whether a good iſſue 
will be to all theſe affairs or no, is onely in the hands 
of God, that's a great ſecret, and ſecrets belong to 
God, and things revealed to us, and ſuch things are 
the ſubject matter of this inſtrument of yours, and 
are as far as they may , have relation to me , that you 
and I may conſider , what may be for publick good, 
that ſo they may receive ſuch an impreſſion as can hu- 
manely be given to them. Iſhould be well under- 
ſtood, and that I fay the former debates and confe- 
rences have been upon the Title, and that reſts as it did, 


| ſecing that, as I ſaid before, your order of Com- 


mitment, doth as well reach to the particulars con- 
tained in the inſtrument, asto that of the Title, I dig 
offer to you that | ſhould deſire to ſpeak with you 
about them alſo , that ſo we may come*to an under. 
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ſtanding one with another , not what the things is in 
paris, but what it is in the whole conduceable to 
that end, that we all ought toaimat, which isa gene- 
ral ſettlement upon good foundations ;*as truely , as 
I have often ſaid even to the Parliament it ſelf, when 
they did the honour to me, to meet me in the 
Banqueting-Houſe, ſo I muſt ſay to you, that are a 
Committee, a very conſiderable repreſentation of 
them, that I am hugely taken with the word ſettlement, 
with the thing, and with the notion of it, | think he 
is not worthy to live in England thatis not, no, I wiil 
do my part ſo far as I am able, to expell that man 
out of the Nation, that doth not of that in the general 
to come to a ſettlement, becauſe indeed it is the great 
miſcry an4 unh»ppineſs of a Nation to be without 
it; anditis hke a Houſe, and ſo much worſe chen a 
Houſe divided againſt it ſelf, it cannot ſtand with- 
out ſettlement; and therefore I hope we are all {© 
fir at a good point, and the Spirit of the Nation, 
I hope in the generality of it, is ſo far at a gocd 
poiar, we are” al| contending for a fettlement , that's 
ſure; but the queſtion is de modo, and of thoſe 
things that will make it a good one if it were poſſ- 
ble ; that's no fault to aim at perfection in ſertlement , 
truely 1 have ſaid, and | ſayitagain, thatl think that 
that tends to the making of the Nation, to injoy the 
things we have declared for, and I would come upon 
that iſſue withall men or any man ; the things we have 
declared, that have been the ground of our quarrelling 
ang fighting all along, 1s that will 'accomplith the: ge- 
ncral work, ſctticmeet is the general work, now 
that which will give the Natico to enjoy their ci- 
vil and Religious Libertics, that will conſerve the 1 i- 
berty of every man, and not to rob any man of what is 
uttly his, Itaak thoſe two things make up ſettlement ; 
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I am ſure they acquit us before God and man, who have 
endeavoured as we have done , throngh ſome ſtream- 
ings of bloud to attain that end, if / may teil you my 
experience in this buſineſs, and offend no good man 
that loves the put-lick betorce that which is perſonall, 
truly / ſhall a little ſhortly recapitulate to you what my 
obſervations, and endeavorrs and intereſt hath been 
to this end, and / hope no man that hath been interreſt- 
ed in tranſ-Ctions a'l along, will blame me, if 7 ſpeak a 
little plainly, and he ſhall have no cauſe to blame me, 
becauſe / will take my felf into the number of culpa- 
ble perſons, if there be any ſuch , though perhaps apt 
enough out of the ſelf love /have, to be willing to be 
innocent, where /am ſo, and yet to be as willing totake 
my reproach, if any body will lay it upon me where / 
am culpable;and truely / have through the providence of 
God, endeavoured to diſcharge a poor duty , having 
had as / conceive a clear call to the ſtation / have acted 
in all theſe affairs, and I believe very many are ſufh- 
ciently ſatisfiedin that, I ſhall not go about to ſay any 
thing to clear it to you, but mult excrciſe my ſelf in a 
little ſhort Chronology to come; to that I ſay is really 
all our buſineſs at this time, and the buſineſs of this Na- 
tion tocome upon clear grounds; and to conſider the 
providence of God, how they have led us hither un- 
to. After it pleaſed God to put an end to the War of 
this Nation, « final end which was done 'at Worſter in 
the determination and deciſion that was there by the 
hand of God, for other War we have had none, that per- 
haps deſerves the name of War, fince that time, which is 
now (ix years in Seprember, I came up tothe Parliament 
that then was, and truely I found the Pariitament, as 1 
thought, very diſpoſed, to puta good iſſue to all thoſe 
tranſactions that had been in the Nation, and I rejoyced 
at it, and thought I kad not been well skilied in Par'ia- 
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mentary affiirs, h1ving been near ten year in the field, 
yet in my por meaſure my deſires did tend to ſome 
iffuc, bclieving verily that all the Blood that had been 
ſh:d, and all that diſtemper that God had ſuffered to be 
amorngit us, andin ſome ſence God hath raiſed amongſt 
us, that ſurcly fighting was not the end, but the means 
that had an en1, and was in order to ſomewhat, truly 
it was then, I thought ſettlement, that is that men might 
come to ſome conhiltencies,and to that end I did endea- 
vour to add my mite, which was no more, then the in- 
tcrelts of any one Member that was there, after I was 
rcrurned again to that capacity, and I did, I ſhall tell 
you no fable , but the things that divers perſons here 
can tell, whether Iſay true or no: 1 did endeavour it, | 
would make the beit interpretation of this, but yet 
this is truth , and nothing of diſcovery on my part, 
but that which every body knows to be true, that the 
Parliamcnt having done theſe memorable things, that 
they had Conc things of honour, and things of neceſſi- 
ty, things that if at this day you have any judgment, 
that there lyeth a poſſibilitic upon you to do any 
good, to bring this Nation to any foot of ſettlement, 
I miy ſay you are all along beholden to them in a 
goo4 meaſure, but yet truly as men that contend for 
publick interelt arc notlike to have the applauſe of all 
men, nor juilification from all hands, ſoit was with 
them; and truly when they had made preparation 
that might lead to the iſſuing in ſome good for the ſet- 
tlement of theſe Nations in points of libertic and free- 
dom, from Tyranny and oppreſſion, from the hazard 
of our Religion, to throw it away upon me that de- 
ſigned by innovations to introduce Poperie , and by 
complying with ſome Nations introduce arbitrarineſs 
upon a civil account, why they had more enemies 
then fricnds, they had ſo all along, and this made 

them 
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them careful ont of Principals of nature, that do 
ſometimes ſuggeſt beſt, and upon the molt unde- 
niable grounds they did think that it was not fit for 
them preſently to goc and throw themſelves, and all 
this cauſe into hands that pcihaps had no heart nor 
principle with them to accompliſh the end that they 
aimed at, I ſay perhap; through infirmity they 
did delire to have continucd themſelves and to have 
perpetuated themſclves upon that Act which was per- 
haps juſt endugh obtained, and neceffirily cnovgh 
obtained when they did get it from the King, though 
truly it was good in the firſt obtaining of it, yet 
it was by molt men , who had ventured their lives 
in this cauſe, judged not fit to be perpetuated, but 
rather a thing that was to have an end, when it 
had finiſhed it's courſe, which was certainly- the 
true way of it, in-thz: ſubſerviency to the bringing 
in that which might be a good and Honeſt ſettle- 
ment to the- Nation, I muſt ſay to you that I found 
thery very willing to perpetuate themſelves, and 
truly this is not a thing of refletion upon all, for 
perhaps ſome were not ſo, Ican lay ſo of ſome of them, 
the ſober men that | had converſe with, they would 
not have, but the major part I think did over rule, 
in that they would have continuel ; this 1s true 
that I ſay to you, I was intreated to it, and 
adviſed ro it, and was by this medium to have ac- 
compliſht it, that is to have ſent into the Countrey 
to have reinforced their number, and by new ele- 
ions to have filled them up, and this excuſe it had, 
it would not be againſt the libertic of the people , nor 
again(t the ſucceſſion of men to come into Rule and Go- 
vernment, becauſe as men dyed out of the houſe, fo 
they ſhould be ſupplyed, aud this was the belt an- 
{wer could be given to that objection that was then 

made, 
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made, that the beſt way to govern, is to have men ſuc- 
ceſſive, and in ſuch great bodies as Parliaments, to 
have men :o learnto know, how to obey as well as to 
govern, and truely the be!t expedimcnt that we had then 
was, that I-tcll you, the truth of it is,this did not ſatisfic 
a company of poor men, that had thought they had re- 
turned their lives, and had ſome thoughts , that they 
had a little intereſt to enquire aſter t.ieſe things, and the 
rather becavſe really they were invited out, upon prin- 
ciples of honeſty, conſcience and religion, for ſpiritual 
liberties, as many as would come, where the cauſe was 
alittle doubtful, there was a declaration that was very 
invitiag, and men did come in upon that invitation, and 
did thereby thi k themſelve; not to be mercenary men, 
but men that had Wives and Children in the Nation, and 
therefore might a little look after a ſatisfaQtion in what 
would be the 1ſſue of the buſineſs, and whea this thing 
was thus pre't, and it may be over preſt, thata period 
might be put, and that,that might be aſiertained, and a 
time fixt, why trucly, then the extremity ran another 
way, thisis very true that / tell you , though it ſhame 


me, /donotſay it ſhames all that were of the Houſe, 


for / know all were not of that mind, why truely when 
this was urged, then another extremity ; what was that ? 
why truely then it was ſeeinga Parl ament might not be 
perpetusl, the Parliament might always te f1tting,and 
to that end there was a Bill framed, that Parliaments 
might always be fitting, that as foon as one Parlia- 
ment went out of their place, another might leap in, and 
when we ſawthis, truly we thought we did but make a 
change in pretence, and did not remedy the thing, and 
then vpon that was purſued with that great heat, / dare 
\ ſaythere was more progreſs init ia a month, then was 
with the like buſineſs in four, to haſten it to an iſſue, 
thatſuch a Parlizment might be brought in, an4 wou'd 

bring 
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bring the ſtate of ti.e Nation into a continual ſitting of 
Parhaments: we cid think, who are plain men,and / think 
it ſtill, that that hath been according to the focliſh pro- 
verb, out of the frying pan into the fire, for looking at 
the Government, they would then have, it was Com- 
monwealths Governm«cnt?why we ſhould have had fine 
work then, we ſhould have had a Council of State, and 
a Parliament of 400 men, cxecut-ng arbitrary Govern- 
ment without intermiſſion ſaving of one Company, cne 
Parliament itepping into the ſeat of another, while they 
Ieft them warm, the ſame d..y that one left, the other was 
to leapin, truly 7 did think, and /co think, however 
ſome are very much enamoured with that kind of Go- 
vernment, why it was no more but this,that Committees 
of Parliament ſhould take vpon them, and'teing in ſtead 
of the Courts at Weſtminſter, perhaps ſome will think 
there had been no hurt in that arbitrarineſs in Com- 
mittees, where a man canneither come to prove nor de- 
fend, nor to know his Judges, becauſe there are one 
ſort of men that judge him to day, and another ſoit of 
men to morrow , this ſhouid have bcen the Law of 
England, and this ſhould have been the way of judging 
this Nation,and truly / thought that,that was an1 | way 
of judging, for / may ſay to you w:th truth to : hat sfter 
it pleaſed God your poor Army thoſe poor cortempti- 
ble men came up hither, it was ſo, an outcry here inthis 
place to ſee a cauſe here, determined and judged, and 

CommitteesereCted to fetch men from the cxtreamett 

parts of the Nation to London to attend Commi:tecs to 

determine all things, and without any manner of fatis- 
fation, whether a mantraveLnever ſo right or wrong 
he mult come, and he mult go back again as wiſe as he 
came, this truly was the ca'e and our condition, and 
truly / muſt needs ſay, take all in that was in the praCti- 
ces, Jam ſorry to tell the itory of it, though there was 
indeed 
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indecd ſome neccſſity of the bulineſs, ® neceſſity of ſome 
Committees to look to indemnity,but no neceſſity of 
Committees initead of Courts of Juſtice, but it was ſo, 
and this was the caſe of the People of England at that 
time :and t' at the Pariiament aſſuming to it ſelf the au- 
thority of the thice Eſtaies that were before,it was ſoaſ- 
ſuming that authority, and if any man would have come 
and ſaid what ai< the rulcs you judge by? Why,we have 
none but we «re ſupream in l-gifl ture,and in judicature, 
this was the {tate of thc ciſe & | thought, & we thought, 
& I think ſo (til, that this was a pitytul remedy, and it 
will be ſo while and whe. ſoever a legiſl2ture is perpetu- 

ally exerciſed , when the legiſlative and the executive 
powers are always the ſame, and truly Ithink the legiſla- 
ture would be 2!molt as well in the four Courts of Weſt- 
minſter Hall, and if they could make laws and judges too, 
vou would have excellent laws, and the lawyer s would 
be able to give exccllent counſel,and ſo it was then : this 
was our c:nd-tion without ſcruple and doubt, and I 

ſhall ſay no more to ic, but truly it was offered then 
truly and honelily ; ard delire, and begg that we might 
have a ſettlement, and that now is here, that is propoſed 

a ſcttlemcnt : ic was defired then,it was offered & delired 


that the Parliament wou'd be plcaſed cither of their own 


number, or any elſc to chuſe a certain number of men 
to ſettle the Nation, th s is unſettlement, this is confu- 
fion : for give me leave, if any body now have the face 
toſay , and I would dic vpon this, ifany manin Eng- 
land have the impudence or the face to ſay, that t 
cxceptions of the Parlizmcnt was the ſcar of their haſty 
throw'ng of the liberties of the peoplc of God and the 
Nation! into a bare repreſentative of the people , which 
was then the buſines we oppoſed, if any man have the 
face to ſay it now, that did then, or | will fay more, 
ought then to judge it had bcen a confounding of the 
whole 
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whole cauſe, that we had fought for,which was, I would 
look upon that mans face, I would be glad to ſee ſuch a 
man, | do not ſay there is any ſuch here , but if any 
ſuch ſhould come to me, ſeeif I would not look upon 
him and tell him he is an hypocrite, I dare fay it, and 
Idare to dic for it, knowing the Spirit that hath been 
in ſome men to me, they come and tell me they do not 
like my being P» oreftor, Why do you not? Why?bec2uſe 
you will exerciſe arbitrary Government , why what 
would you have me to do ? Pray turn Gentlemen all a- 
gain, and we will like you exceeding well, | was a child 
in its ſwadling clouts | cannot tranſgreſs by the Govern- 
ment, I cannot do nothing but in ordination with the 
Conncil, they feared arbitrary Government by me upon 
that account, but if returned to be General, then they 
were not affraid of Arbitrary Government: ſuch as thc ſe, 
arc ſuch hypocriſies as theſe are , ſhould they enter into 
the heart ofany man that hath any truth or honeſty in 
him, and truely that is our caſe, and finding our caſe to 
be thus, we d:d preſs the Parliament as | told you , that 
they would be plcaſed to ſelect fore worthy perſons, 
that had loved this cauſe and the Liberties of England, 
and the intereſt ofit;andwe told them, we could acquicice 
and he at their ſeet, but to be thrown into Parlimen's, 
that ſhould fit perpetually, though but tor three years 
they had the experience of. 

The experience of which many remain to this day to 
give ſatisfaction to hone!t and ſober men, why truly 
we thought it might ſat sfie, butir did not, and there- 
upon we did think that it was the greateit of dan- 
gers, tobe overwhelmed and brought under a flave- 
ry by our own conſent, and iniquity to brcome a law . 
and there was our ground we acted vpon at that time, 
and truly they had perfected the Bill for perpernitios 
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paſs it as a Bill in paper, rather than comply with any 
expedicnt, if your own experience add any thing to 
youin this, in this point, whether or no in, caſes civil 
and criminal, if a Parliament ſhould aſſume an abſolute 
power, without any controul, to determine the in- 
ierelts of men in property & liberty, whether or no this 
be deſirable ina Nation : if you have any ſence, as | be- 
lieve you have, you have more then | have. 1 believe 
you will take it for a mercy that, that did not befall 
England at that time, and that's all I will ſay of it, truly 
| will now come and tell you a ſtory of my own weak- 
neſs and folly , and yet it was done in my ſimplicity , 
| dare avow it was, and though ſome of my compa- 
nions and tru'y this is a ſtory that would not be re- 
cordeda tory, that would not be told, but when good 
uſe may be made ofit, I ſay it was thought then, that 
men of our judgment , thathad fought in the Wars, and 
were all of a piece upon that account, why ſurely theſe 
men will hit it, and them Men will do itto the purpoſe 
whatever can be dcircd, truly we did think , and 1 did 
think ſo, the more to bl:me of, and ſuch a Company 
of Men were choſe and did procecd in action, and tru- 
ly this was the naked truth, that the iſſue was not an- 
ſwerable to the ſimplicity and honeſty of the deſign , 
* what rhe iſſue of that meeting wonld have been, and 
was feared , upon which the ſober Men of that meeting 
did withdraw, and came and rcturned my Power as far 
as they could, they did actually the greater part of 
them into my own hards , profeſſing and believing 
that the iſſue of that meeting would have been the ſub- 
verſi.n of your Laws, and of all che Liberties of this Na- 
tion, rc deſtruction of the Miniſters of this Nation, in 
a word, the confuſion of all things and inſtead of order, 
to ſet up the judicial liww of Aoſes, in abrogation of 
all our Adminiſtrations, to have bcen RY ms 
udt- 
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Jodicial Law of Moſes, pro hic & nunc, according to the 
wiſdom of any man that would have interpreted the 
T« xt, this way or that way, and if you conct believe 
that they were ſent home by the major part, who were 
judicious and ſober and learned, the worlt upon this ac- 
count and with my conſent alſo 4 parte poft,you will be= 
lieve nothing, for the pecrlons that lead in the mee:ing 
where Mr, Feak: and his mecting in Black fryars, Major 
General Hy. 4j.//, and thoſe that aflociated with him 
at one Mr. Squitbs Huuſe, and there were all the reſolu- 
tions taken that were acted in that Houſe day by day, 
and this was ſo de /ito, | know it!o be true, and that 
this mu't be the product of ic, | do but.appeal to that 
Book, I told you of the other day that all Magiſtracy,and 
Miniſtery is Antichriitian, and therefore all theſe things 
ought to be abol:ſhed, whici, we are certain mult have 
been the iſſue of that meeting, ſo that you have been 
delivercd if 1 think right, from two evil-; rhe one e- 
vil a ſecular evil, that would have ſwallowed up all 
religious and civil interelt, and made us under thc hor- 
rideſt arbitrarineſs that ever was cxerciſcd inthe world, 
that we might have had five or fix hundred {5:ciuds, 
with their friends, to have had a jvdgment ef a 1c.u'cs, 
and to have judged without a rule, thinking that tae 
power that ſwallowed up all the other lawful powers 
in the Nation, hath all the power that ever they had, 
both a legiſlative and judiciarie, | ſay that which ſwal- 
lows both the civil and rehgious intereſt. And the 
other mcerly under a ſpiritual intereit , had ſwal- 
lowed up again in another cxtream, all our civil 
and religious intereſt, and had made our mini'trie, and 
all the things we are beholding to God for: truly 
we tl-ink we ought to value this intereſt, above oll in- 
tereſts in the world, but if this latter had not been as 
ſurc deſtroyed as the former, I underliand nithing , 
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and having told you theſe two things, truly I muſt 
needs ſay , it makes mein love with thiz Paper , and 
with all things in it, and with theſe additions , that 
I have to tender to you , and with ſettlement above all 
things in the world , except that where I left you the 
laſt rime , and for that 1 think we have debated: | 
Fave heard your wind, and you bave heard mine, [ 
have rold you my heart and my judgment, and 
the Lord bring forth his own iſſue, I think we 
- are now to conſider not what we arc on the ſoot, 
and of the Government that called this Parliament , 
whichrtill there be an end put to it, is that that hath 
exiitence , and / ſhall ſay nothing to that, if thatac- 
compliſheth the end of our fighting, and-all thoſe 
blefed and good ends that we ſhould aim at, if it do 
1 would we might havethat, and remain where we are, 
if it doth nct, / would we might have that which is 
better , which truly /now come out of my ſelf to tell 
you, that as-to the ſubſtance and body of your in- 
R ſtrument / do look upon it as having things in it ( if 
1 may ſpeak freely and plainly ) /may,and we all may,/ 
ſiy the things that arc provided for in this Government 
have the Liberties of the people of Ged, ſo as they ne- 
ver had it, ond he muſt Le a pitiful man that thirksthe 
pcople of God ever had that Liberty, cither de fa@o, or 
ae jure, that istoſay, de jure, fromGod; / think they 
have had it from the beginning of the World to 
tis Gay, and have it till Hut afferted by a jus bu- 
manum; | ſay they never had it ſo, as they have 
it now, and 7 thini; you have proviced for the Li- 
berty of the people of Ged and of the Nation, and / ſay 
he fings ſweetly that ſings a Song of reconciliation be- 
£ wixt theſe two intereſts,ond it is a pityſul fancy, and 
w.ſidome, and ignorance to think they are inconſiſt- 
et, anc my conliit, and / ſpeak my conſcience in 
this 
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this Government, / think you have made to con- 
fiit; and therefore I muſt ſay in that and in other 
things you have provided well, that you have ;, and 
becauſe I ſee the rootof the Parliament gives you leave 
to ſpeak with me aboyur rhe particu'ars. | think the Par- 
liament doth think, that any Member they have is: 
not to be neglected in offering of any thing that may 
be of additional good, and vpon that account I 
having a little ſurveyed rhe inftrument, I have a pa- 
per here to offer to you upon that account, and tru- 
ly I muſt needs ſay and think , that in ſuch a caſe as 
this where ſo newa work, and ſo ſtrange a work as this 
that is before you, it will not be thought ill of, I do 
with a little carneſtneſs preſs to you ſome explana- 

tions in ome that may help to contemplate, and 
leave mc; for it is only handled with me, this 
tranſaction is onely handled wi:hme at rhis time which 
you and the Parliament, whom you repreſent. I fay 

| would be glad that you might leave me and all op- 

poſers without excuſe, as well as that I could wiſh 

that you ſhould ſettle this Nation to the uttermolt ' 
good of it, in all things | have to offer to you, 

they are not very weighty, they may tend to 

the complexion of the buſmncſs, and therefore 

| (hal take the freedom to read them to 

you, 

In the fourth Article and ſecond Parapraph you 
have ſomething under that hcad that reſpects the cal- 
ling of Members to Parliamert, you wou'd not ex- 
clude thoſe that ( were under Duke Hamilton) made that 
I:viſion, becauſe it hath bern ſaid to you perhaps, 
that if you exclude all, you ſhall have no Members 
from Scotland, 1 hope there be perſons of that Na- 
tion , that will be ready to givea better Teſtimony of 
their Country than to aimit of that argument, & I hope 
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it is none, but if it be one, then truly to meet with 
the leaſt upon that certainty of the qualifications, you 
ſhould indeed exclude men of your own Countrey 
perhaps upon better crimes, and hold them of upon 
ſtricter Characters ; it is thought that that qualifica- 
tion that ſaith, that the te{timonie that they ſhall have, 
that they are men that have grven good teſtimony in their 
peaceable and quiet living, why truly for divers years, 
they have not been willing to do other, they have not 
had an cafie poſſibility to doother wiſe; to live unquietly, 
though perhaps have beenthe ſame men many of them ; 
though I know many of them are good men, worthy 
men, and therefore whether it be not fit, in that 
place to explain ſomewhat elſe, and put ſome other 
Character upon it, that may be accounted a good tc- 
ſtimony, of their being otherwiſe minded, and of 
their being of another judgment, I conſe's I have 
not any thing here to ſupply it with, but certainly 
if it ſhould be ſo, as it is in your article, though 
they be never ſo indiſpoſcd and enemics an remain 
ſo, yer if they have lived peaceably, where they 
could neit:er will nor chuſe, they arc to be acmitted ; 
I only t<ll you ſo, being without any amendment for it, 
and when I have cone I ſhall ofter the whole to you, 
this is the ſecond Paragraph. 


In the «third Paragraph of the ſame Article, whereas 
itis ſaid that the perſons in /reland be made uncapable, 
to elect or be elefted, that before the firji of March 1649. 
bave bern Armes for the Parliament, or otherwiſe gruen 
teſtimony of their good affeitions,and continued futhful to 
the Parliament, and are ſince revolied, whether it be not 
neceſſary that it be more clcarly expreit, it ſeeming 
to capacitate all thoſe who have rcvo'ted from the 
Parliament, if they have born 8rmcs for the State 

before 
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before the firſt of March 1649. it ſeems to reſtore 
them , but if fince then they have revolted, as many 
I doubt of our Engliſh- Ir;fh have done, why then the 
queſtion is, whether theſe men, who have lately been 
angry and fled to armes, whether you will think their 
having born armes formerly on the Parliaments fide, 
ſhould be an exemption to them, that is but rendered 
to you that ſome worthy perſon here will give an anſwer 
unto. 

[n the fifth Paragraph of the ſame Article you have 
incapacitated publick Preachers from fitting in Par- 
liament, and truly I think that your intention is ſuch 
as have Paitoral function, ſuch as arc actually and re- 
al Miniſters, for I mult ſay to you inthe behalt of 
our Armie, in their next place to their fighting , they 
have bcen: very good Preachers, and I thou'd be ſor- 
ry they ſhould be excluded from ſerving the Com- 
monwealth, becauſe they have been accuſtomed to 
preach to their Troops, Companies, and Regiments, 
which I think have been one of the b:it bleſſings 
vpon them;, to the carrying on of the great work. 
I think you do not mean ſo, but | tender it to 
you, that if you think fir there may be a conſi- 
deration had of it; thcre may be ſome of us, it may 
be, that have been a little guilty of that , that woul1 
be loth to be excluded from fitt.ing in Parliament, 
In the ſame Paragraph there is care taken for 
the nominating Commiſſioners to try the Members 
which are choſen to fit in Parliament, and truly t-oſe 
Commiſhoners are uncertain Perſons, and it is hard 
to ſay what may h1ppen, Ihope they will be alwaies 
go0J mcn, but if thy ſhould be bad, then per- 
hays they will keep out good men: beſides we think, 
truly if you will give us leave to help, as to the 
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freedom of the Parliament , it will be ſomething 
that wi'l go rather haiſhly down , than otherwiſe, 
very many reaſons might be given, but I do but 
tender it to you , Ithink if there be no Commiſſio- 
ners, it would be never @ whit the worſe, but if 
you make qualifications, if any man will preſume 
ro fit without thoſe qualifications you may deal 
with them, A man without qualifications fitting 
there, 1s as if hc be not choſe, and if hefit' with- 
out being choſen, and ſo without a qnalification , 
] am ſure the old cuſtom was to ſend him to the 
Tower, toimpriſon ſuch a one , if any one lit there, 
that have not right to fit there , if any ſtranger 
coine in upon his pretended Title of cleCftion , then 
perhaps it was a different caſe, if any fit there upon 
pretence of a qualification upon him , you * may ſend 
him to Priſon without any. more adoe ; whether 

ou think fit to do ſo or no, it is Parliamentary bu- 
ineſs, I do but hint to you , I believe if any 
man had ſat in former Pariiaments, that had not 
taken the oathes preſcribed, ic would have been a 
fault enough, &&c. | believe ſomething of that kind, 
would be equivalent to any other way, if not bet- 
rer. In that Article which | think is the fifth Arti- 
cle, which concerns the nomination of the other 
Houſe, in the beginning of that Article, it is that 
the Houſe is to b: nominated as you deſign it, 
and the approbation is to be from ths Houſe, 1 
would ſay to be from the Parliament, it is ſo; but 
then now , if any ſha'l be ſubſequently named 
a ter this Houſe 1s fat , upon any accidentall re- 
movall or death , you doe not fay , though it ſcems 
ro refer to the fine thar the firit eletion doth, yet 


it doth not refer clearly to this, that the nomina- | 
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tion ſhall be, where it was in the chief Officer, 
and the approbation of the other Houſe, if I do ex- 
preſs it clearly that you pardon me in, but I think 
that is the aim of ic, it is not clearly expreſt there as 1 
think you will be able to judge wheiher it be or 


no. 


Ia the 7. Artiele that which concerns the revenue, 
that is the revenue that you have appointed to the Go- 
vernment, which you have di!tributed 3000001. of 
it to the maintenance of the civil Authority 1000000 
{. to be diſtributed to the maintenance of your For- 
ces by Sea and Land , you have indeed ſaid it in your 
iniirument, and we cannot doubt of it, but yet you 
have not made it certain, nor yet thoſe temporary 
ſupplies which are intended for the peace and ſafety 
of the Nations. It is deſired that you will take ir 
into your thoughts, and make both thoſe cer- 
tain , both as to the ſum and time, that thoſe ſupplies 
ſhall be continued , and truly I hope I do not curry 
favour with you, but it is delired, and I may very 
reaſonably defire-it, that theſe monies whatever they 
are , that they may not if God ſhall bring 
me to any interelt in this buſineſs, which lyeth 
in his own power , that theſe monies may not 
be iſſued out , by the Authority of the chief 
Magiſtrate , but- by the advice of his Councel, 
ſeeing you have in your inſtrument made a coor- 
dination in general terms, that this might be a 
reſerved thing , that the monies might not be 
diſtributed , it will be a ſafety to whomſoever is 
your ſupream Magiſtrate , ' as well as ſecurity to 
the publick, that the monies might be iſſued 
our by the advice "of the Counccl , and that 
the Treafurers that receive this money, may be ac- 
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countable every Parliament, within a certain time 
limited by your ſelves every new Parliament the 
T reaſurer may be accountable to the Parhiament for 
the diſpoſing of tic Treaſury, and there is mention 
made of the Judges in the 9. Article, It is ment1o- 
ned hit the Officers of S:ate, ana the Judges are to 
be choſcn by the approbation of the Parhament, if 
there be no Parliament fitting, if there be never fo 
great a loſs of Judges it cannot be ſupplied , and whe- 
ther you do nor intend, thit it ſhou'd be by the 
choice with the confent of the Counſel in the inter- 
vals of Parlia:nent to be afterwards approved by Par- 
liament. | 

* The 12. Article relates' to ſcveral qualifications, 
that perions mult be qualified with, that are put 
jato places of publick Office and Truſt, now if men 
ſhill 1:ep into publick Places and Truft, that are not 
ſ> qualified they may execure it, an Othceof | ruſt 
is a very large word, it goeth toalmoit a Conſtable, 
it not altogether, it gocth far, now it any ſhall come 
that are not ſo qualified, they certuinly do commit a 
breack upon your rule, and whether you will nor thi k 
in this caſe that if any ſhall take ypon them an Off e 
of Truſt, tht a p:nalty ſhall be put »pon them where 
he is excepted, by the gen:ral rule whether you will 
not think it fir in that reſpeRt to deterr men from 
acceptirg of officcs and placcs of truſt contrary to that 
Article , the next is fetcht in ſome reſpects may ſay 
by head and ſhou'ders in your in'trument, yet in ſome re- 
ſpects it Fath afFnity with it, I may ſay I think is within 
your order upon this account, lamſareof it,there is a 
metition int! e laſt parts of your inflryument , ,of your 
purpoſe to do m:ny go-d things , I am confident not 
1c tie Gertl: man that mede his laſt will and ſet down 
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a great number of the names of men, that ſhould re- 
ceive b:nefit by him, and chere was no ſum at the latter 
end. 1am confident you are reſolved to deal effeftual- 
ly in the thing at the latter end, and | ſhould wrong 
my own confidence, ita ſhould think otherwiſe : I hope 
you will think ſincerely as before God, that the laws 
may be regvlated,l hope you will. We have been often 
talking of them, and I remembred well at the old Par- 
liament, that we were thÞze months, and could not get 
over the word Incumbrances an then we thought there 
was little hope of regulating of the law, when there 
wa. ſuch a difhculty as that, but ſurely the laws need 
be repulated, and I mult needs ſay, I think it is a Sacri- 
fhice «ccenptable to God upon many accounts; and | am 
perſwaied it 15 one thing that God looks for and would 
have, I confeſs it any manwould ask me, why, how 
wo-'ld you have it done ? 1 confeſs I do not know how, 
tut I think verily at the lea't , the delaies in ſuites, 
and the exceſſiveneſs in fees, 2nd the coſtlineſs of 
ſuites and thoſe vorious things, that | do got know 
what names they bear, I heard talk of demurrers and 
ſuch like things which I ſcarce know 3 but ſay certain- 
ly, thatthe people ate greatly ſuffering in this reſpect, 
they are ſo; ard truly, if all this whole tulinefſs of 
ſettlement, whatſoever the iſſve of it (ſhall be , it comes 
as lam perfwaded that it doth , as a thirg that would 
pleaſe God by a Sacrifice in, or rather as an expreſſt- 
on ot our thinkfulneſs to God : 1 am perſwaded that 
this will bz one thi-g that will be upon your hearts, 
to do ſomething that is honourable and effeCtual 
init, thattruly | ſay, that it 15 not in your inſtrument 
in ſorxewhat th:t relutcs to the reformition of man- 
ners; you wil! parſon me mv fellow ſouldiers that 
were raiſed vpcn that juſt occifion of the infurreion, 
not only to ſecure the prace of the Nation, but to ſce 
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that perſons that were leaſt likely, to help on peace or 
continue it, but rather to break; diſſolute and looſe 
perſons, that can go up and down from houſe to houſe, 
and they are Gentlemens ſons that have nothing to 
live on, and cannot be ſupplied to live to the profit of 
the Common-wealth, which I thin's had a good courſe 
taken with them, and I think that which was done to 
them was honourable, and honeſtly , and profitably 
done; and for my own part, I muſt necds ſay, it ſhewed 
the difſoluteneſs which was then in the Nation , as in- 
deed it ſprings moſt from that part of the Cavaliers, 
ſhould that party run on , and no care be taken to re- 
form the Nation, to prevent perhaps abuſes that will not 
fill under this conſideration; we can ſend our children 
1:» France, before th:y know God or good manners, 
and return with all the Liccntiouſneſs of that Nation ; 
ne-ther care taken to educate them before they go, nor 
to keep them in go2d order when they come home ; 
indeed this m .kes the Nation, which not only com- 
mitting thoſe abominable rhings , moſt inhumane 
things among/t us, but hardens men to juſtifie thoſe 
things : and the Apoſtle ſaith, not only to do wicked- 
ly themſeives, but take pleaſure in them that do fo; 
and truly, if ſomething be not done in this kind , 
without (paring that condition of men , without ſpa- 
ring mens Sons, though they be Noble mens Sons , 
let them be who they williz deboiſt, it is for the glory 
of God that nothing of outward conſideration 
ihould fave them in their debauchery, from a juit pu- 
niſhment and reformation; and traly, I muſt needs 
fay it, | would as much bleſs God to -iee ſome- 
thing done, as to that heartily, upon this account, 
not on'y to thoſe perſons mentioned , but to all "the 
Nation, that ſome courſe migt be taken for refor- 


mation, that there mig'4t be ſume {top put to ſuch a 
current 
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current of wickedneſs and evil as thatis; and truly, to 
do it heartily, and nobly, and worthily : the Nobili- 
ty of this Nation eſpecially, and the Gentry will have 
cauſe to bleſs you, and likewiſe that ſome care might 
be taken, that thoſe good Laws already made for the 
puniſhing of vice, may b- effecually put in execution, 
This muſt I needs fay of our Major Generals that do 
you ſervice, I think it was an excellent good thing, L 
profeſs | do, and I hope you will not think it unwor- 
thy -of you, that when you have ſcen that, though 
you have good againſt the common countrey diſorders, 
that are evcry where, who is.there to execute them - 
really a Juſtice of peace,ſhall from the moſt be wondred 
at, as an Owl, if he go but one itep our ot the ordmary 
courſe of his fellow Juſtices, in the reformation of theſe 
things, and thereſore I hope may repreſent that to you, 
as a thing worthy of your conſideration, that ſome- 
thing may be found out to ſuppreſs ſuch things, | 
am perſwaded you would glorific God in it, as 
much as by any one thing you can do, and fo 
I think you will pardon me. I canner tell in this Ar- 
ticle that 1 :m now to ſpeak unto, whether I ſpeak to 
any th'ng or nothing: There is a defire that the pub- 
lick Revenue be not alicnated, but by the conſent of 
the Parliament, I doubt publick Revenue is like 
Cuſtedes l1bertartis Anglie, that is a notion only, and 
not to be found as I know of ; but if there be any, 
and God bleſs us in our ſettlement, there will be pub- 
lick Revenue accurring, and whether you will ſub- 
jc this to any alienation without the conſent of the 
Parliamen!, is that which is offered to you ; truly this 
thing that | have ſurther to offtcrto you it is the laſt in 
this paper, and it is a thing that is mentioned in the 16, 
Ar:ic'e, that you woula have thoſe Acts and Ordinances 
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that hive been mide fince the late troubles during the 
the time of th:m, that they ſhould if they be contrary vs | 
this advice,that they ſhou'd remain in ſuch force, in ſuch 
manner, as if this advice had not bzgn given ; whyv that 
that is doubte1, is whether or no this w-ll be ſufficient 
to keep things in a ſettled cond::ion, becauſe it is but 
an implication, it is no: determined, but you do paſs 
by the thing without ſuch a foundation as will keep 
thoſe people which are now in po.Ifſ13n of citates up- 
on this account, that rneic Titles may be queſtioned and 
ſhaken,if that be not explained; and truly 1 bel:eve you 
in:ead very ſully inthis buſincſs if the words alrexdy do 
not ſuffice, that | ſubmit to your own adviſcment, but 
there is inthis a very great conſideration z there hath 
been fince the Government ſeveral \cts, and Ordinan- 
ces, that have been maJe by the exerciſe of that Legiſla- 
tive power, that was cxerciſed ſince we unlertook this 
govcrnnent, and | think your in:trument ſpeaks a lit- 
tle more faintly totheſe, an! dubioully than to the 0- 
ther ; and truly | will not: mike Apology for any thing, 
but ſurely two perſons,two ſorts of men will be mecrly 
concern'd vpon this 1ccount \, that is, they that are Cx- 
erciſed, 2nd the per{215 who are the objects of that ex- 
erciſe, it dilſ-t''23 them wholly, if you be not clearin 
your cxpreſſi » ; 11 this buſineſs, it wi!l diſſertle us ve- 
ry mCi to thing that the Pardiameatz t1it doth not ap- 
prove well of what h.th ben done upon a true ground 
of nec:iſity, as far as i: hach ſaved this Nation from 
14103 'n'o total aritrariicls, or ſuect it to any 
ſort of mrn that would perhins do ſy, We think we 
haveinthtihi 8 deferred well of the Store, if any man 


wo! 25% 726, but ah Sir, what have you cone fince? why 
h, as { wil confeſs my f.u't where | am guilty, fol 
[344% t2in;2 the things as they were, Ith nk wedid the 
| ; wealth ſery.c:,2 > we have in that ma ic great 
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ſ(crtlements, that have we, we have ſerled almoſt all che whole affairs 
in Ireland, the righrs and interefts of the ſouldiers there, and of the 
planters and aqventurers; and truly we have ferled very much of 
the buſines of the Miniliry, and I could with that that be nor to 
ſecure the grave men, I withit be nor, but I muſt needs fay,if I have 
any thing to rejoyce before the Lord in this world, as having done 
any good,or ſervice, I can (ay i from my heart; and I know I tay the 
truch,chat it hath been, let any man ſay what he will ro the contrary, 
he will give me leave to enjoy my own opinion in ir, and conſcience, 
and hearr, & dare bear my teftimony to ir;there hath nor been ſuch a 
ſervice to Fng/and,fince the Chriſtian Religion was perfect in England 
{ dare be bold ro (ay 1r,however here and there,there may have been 
paſſion and&miſtakes.,and the Miniſters themſelves,take the generality 
of them, they will cell it 1s bef1des the inftruttions, and we did rake ir 
vpon that account,and we did not upon,todo that which we did, wir- 
tute infiituti as a Fure Divino, but asa civil good , but — — fowe 
end in this thing, we know not berrer how ro keep the Miniſtry good, 
and ro augment it to goodneſs, than to put ſuch men robe Triersz 
men of known integrity, and piery,Orthodox men, and fat hful, we 
know not how berter to anſwer our dury troGod,and the Nation, and 
the people of God, mn that reſpe& in doing what we d1d, and I dare 
ſay if the grounds upon which we went, will not juſtifie us,the 1ſjue, 
and event of it doth abundantly juſtice us, God having had exceed- 
Ing glory by it, in the generality of it , I am confident forry-fold ; 
for as heretofore the men that have been admirted into the Miniſtry 
in times of Epiſcopacy,alas what pityſul Cerrificatcs lerved ro make a 
man a Miniſter ; if any man could underſtand Latin, and Greck, it 
was as if he ſpake Welih, he was (ure to be admired, whack I think 
in thoſe days went for Hebrew with a great many z bur certainly the 
pooreſt thing in the world would ferve turn, and a man was admired 
upon ſuch an account, I, and upon a lefs, I am fure the admiſſion 
that had been ro thote places fince, had been under this Charadter,as 
the rule that they muſt not admit a man, unlets he be able rodiſcern 
lome of the Grace of God in him, which was fo pur co, as thar it was 
not fooliſhly or ſenl)cIly, bur fo far as men could Judge p_y to 
the rules of Charity ; but ſuch a man w hoſe good hife and converſan- 
on they covld have a very good teſtimony of tour or five of the neigh- 
bour Miniſters, who knew him, nor could they admit him, unleſs he 
could give a very good tctiimony of the grace of God in h1m; ardro 
this I fav, I muſt ipeak my conſcience in 1t,, thougha great :iny are 
angry at it, all arc angry at it, and how ſhall you pleate every body : 
then ſay ſome, none mult 5c admitred, excepr perhaps he will be bap- 
tized, this is their opinion, they will nor adrvic 2 ran mo 4 con» 
gregarion, Cxceprt he be to much lcts ro be a Minifterzt he Ficebyres 
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rian he will nor admit him, except he will be ordained, generally 
they will nor go to the Independants ; =y I think 1f 1 may not be 


parrial, I think if chere be a judgment, it 1s there. 
Here is three ſorrs of Godly men that you are to take care for, and 
that you have provided for 1n your ferriement; and how could you 
now pur it rorhe or her fn wen you muſt have done it with a poſ- 
ſibility of excluſion of all thoſe Anabapti/ts, and of rhe Independants; 
and now you have pur it into the way, chat 1fa man be of any of 
theſe judgments, if bh have the root of the matrer of him, he may 
be admirred; this hath been our care and work, by fore Ordinan- 

ces of ours,both laying the foundations of rn, and many hundreds 

of Miniſters being in upon it, and if this be a time of tertlement, 
then T hope it is not a rime of ſhaking, and therefore 1 hope you 
will be pleaſed to fertle this bufincts , that you will neither ſhake 

the ons thar have been poorly inſtrumenral, to call you to this 

; Opportunity of ſerling this Nation,and doing good 30 it ; nor ſhake 
thoſe honeſt mens intcreſts char have been rhus ſetled , confidering 

fo much good hath been wrought by them, and (© I have done with 

the offers ro you : But here is to:vewhar that 1s indeed exceedingly 
paſt my underſtanding, for I have as little $kill 1n Arichmerick as [ 
Have 1n the Law ; there is great ſums 1t 15 well if I can count chem ro 
you. The preſcnt charge of the forces both by fea and land, inclu- 
ding the Government, will bc 24265891. rhe whole prefer Reve- 
nue in Exg/and, Scotland, and treland, 1s about 150cc0 1. I chink 
this was reckoned at the moſt, as now the Revenue ſtands: Why 
now toward this, you ſerrle by vour inftrument 130000 1. for rhe 
Government. and upon that account to maintain the force by Sea 
and Land,and this withour land Tax I think, and tis 15 thorr of the 
Revenue, thir now may be raiſed by the Govcroment, $00000 L. 
becauſe vou fee the pretont Government 15 1900590 l, & the whole 
ſum which may now bc raiſed , comes oft the preſent charge 
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$42585 and althonoh an end (hov!d bc put ro-the Spanih, War, yer 
there will be a nccciliry of the preſervarion of the Peace of the 


three Nations. to keep vp the pretent eftablithed Army 1 England, h 
Scotlay1, and 7r:{:;4, and 2llo a cont. derable Fleet for tome good ti 
ime, until it ſhall pleaſe God, to quies, and compole mens minds, os 
and bring the Nation to fome bertcr contiftency , fo that confide- þ 
ring the pay of th: Army,coming toupwards 110909 6, pr ama, tl 
and the Government 300004 |. it will be neceliary, that for foine 7 
convenient rime, ſeeing vou find things as you do, and 1t 1s nor G 
good to thin'; a wound healed before it be; that there ſhould be rat- jo 
ſed over and avove 1300000 1, the ſum of &0ocoot. pir any, tl. 
which makes vp the fm of 1: $ {. that likewile the Parta- = 
ment declare how far they will c rey on the Span: h War, and for of 
what time, and what farihcr thin they will raite for the carry- ho 
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ing on the (ame, and for what time, and if theſe things be nor afier- 
rained, as one ſaith, money is the cauſe certainly, whar e ver the 
cauſe 15, if money be wanring, the bufine(s will fall ro rhe ground, & 
all our labour will be loſt, and therefore I hope you will have a care 
of our undertakings 

And having received expreſſions from you,that we In_ns 
need not offer theſe things to you,rhat theſe things will be cared for, 
and theſe things have all of them been made overrure of ro you, and 
are before you, and ſo hath likewiſe the conſideration of the debrs, 
which truly I think are apparent, and fo I have done, that I have 
to offer you; I chink I have truly for my part, and when I ſhall un- 
derſtand where it own me to do further, and when I ſhall un- 
derſtand your pleature in theſe rhings a hetle further, we have an- 
ſwered the order o Parljament,in confidering and debating ot theſe 
things, that were the ſubje& matter of debare and contideration, and 
when you will be pleaſed to let me here further of your rhoughts in 
theſe things, then 1 ſuppoſe, I ſhall be in a condirion ro diſcharge my 
(clf, as God ſhall put in my mind, and I ſpeak not this ro evade, but I 
ſpeak in the fear and reverence of God, and I ſhall plainly and clear- 
ly, I fay, when you ſhall have been pleaſed among your ſelves torake 
confiderarion of theſe rhings, that I may hear what your thoughrs are 
cf rheſe rhings, 1 do nor fay that, as a condition ro any thing, bur I 
ſhall he very free, and honeſt, and plain, ro diſcharge my felf, of 
what in the whole, upon the whole, may reaſonably be expetted 
from me, and God ſha!l ſer me free, ro anſwer you 1n. 


His Highneſs Specch ro the Parliament 1n the Banqueting 
Houte at Whirchall, 8. of May 1657. 


Mr. Speaker. 

Came hither to anſwer that,that was in your lall paper to your Committee 
| you lint to me which was in vilation to the deſires which were offered to 
me by the Houſe, in that they called theiy petition , I confels that buſineſs 
hath put the Houſt,the Parliament to a great dval of trouble, &* (pint much 
tim] am wevy ſorry that it hath coft me ſome, and om thoughts, an1 be- 


ea: I bawe bren the nnhavby orca ſion of the ex prnce of fo mach time, 1hall 
ſpend little of it now, I hats the oof 1 canveloturd the whole buinils in my 
thoughts, and Ihate (214 ( much alveany in tiitimony of the whole, that 
I think 1 Orall not weed to Yeheat ary thing that I bay (aid. Ithir ( it 5 4 
Government that the 2iws of it (erbos much; 2 (etling the Nation on @ good 
fort invelation to col rights an ibertice, wb 5ch ay? the rights of the Na- 
tion,and I bope 1 all niten be found to be of them that [hall ” about te 
yoo the Nation of thoſt vigvrs, but to forue then what 1 can to toe attzining 
of tem, It hat: 1/149 EXcCert [ NE Wi. PLOT i iy the ſziaty > licurit) of 
: xe/l men,gan that great, $a: Tal 4n1 I £ 0:44 LOEOVtY, WEECH 48 CRETE) }f 
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conſcience,theſe ave great fundamentals, and I muſt brar my teſtimony to 
them ( as I bave and (hall do (till ſo long as God lets me live in this world ) 
that the intentions of the things art very honourable and honeſt, and the 
produtt worthy of a Parliament ;, I bave only had the unbapyineſs both 
in my conferences with your Commit tees, and in the beſt thoughts I could 
tabs to my ſelf not to be convicted of the neceſſity of that thing, that bath 
been ſo often inſiſted upon by you, to wit, the Title of King, as in it ſelf ſo 
meceſſary, as it ſeems to be apprehended by your ſelves y and I do with all 
honour and reipect to the Tugement of the Parliament, teitifie that (care- 
ris paribus ) no private judgement 4s to lie in tht ballance with the judge- 
ment of a Parliament ;, but in things that ve(þeft particular perſons : tuery 
man that is to give an account to God of hu ations, he mult in ſome mea- 
ſure be able to prove bis own work, that ts bave an approbation in bus own 
conſcuence f, that be us to do, or forbear,and whilit you are granting others 
liberties, ſurely you will not deny me thus, it bring not only a liberty, but 
a duty ( and ſuch a duty as I cannot without ſinning forbear ) to examine 
my own beart, and thoughts, and judgiment, in every work which I am to 
ſet mine hand to, or to appear in or jor. 

Imuit confeſs therefore, that though I do acknowledge all the other, yet 
I mult be a little confident in this, that what with the circumdl ances that 
accompany bumant actions, whether they be circumftances of tim, or per- 
ſons, whether circumſtances that relate to the whole, or pri vattgor particu» 
lat tircamſtances, that compaſs any perſon that is to render an account of 
bis own attions; Ibave truly thought, and do (till think, that if I ſhould 
( at the biſt ) do any thing on this arcomt to anſwer your expectation, it 
would be at the befi doubtingly : and certainly what 3s ſo is not of faith, 
whatſnever is not of faith is fin to bim that aoth #t, Whither it be with 
relation to the ſubſtance of the ation, avout which the confiats ation 45 CON 
viriant, or whither to circumftances about it, which mate all think in- 
diftirint ations good or til tn bim that doth it. 1 lying under this conſi- 
arration, think it »y duty,only I could bave wihed 1 bad dont it ſooner, 
for the 12bs of the Houſe, who bavi laid fo infinite obiigations on ityi wijh 
1 bad dow it ſooner for your ſabrs,for ſaving tam and trovble;, and indied 
for the Committers ſabegto whom 1 nat acknowledge publichiy 1 bave itn 
wnleziorably troublijome, 1 Cay, 1 conld have wiked I bad giwm i; ſooner, 
but tr»ly this is my anſwiy , that although 1 think the gourrnment doth 
con{iii of very exciilent parts in ell, bat in that one thing the Tide as to 
mr, 1 ould not be an b1nes man, If 1 ſhould not tell you, that I cannot ac- 
C/t of the government, nor undertabe the trouble of chargi oj 3t, whicy [ 
hae a litt's move experimented then every man; what troubles and diffi- 
chltits do b fall men wndir ſuch truſts, and inlacb undirtabkings, I jay, 1 
am per; waktit fovearuern this ani rf to vous Thar 1 cannoc underiaake 
this Government with the Title of a ty/ng, ard that 1> nine antwcr 
to this great aud weighty butinc is, 
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